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SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY TO THE 
CONCEPTION OF JUSTICE.’ 


HE two general standpoints from which all attempts to de- 

fine justice and rights proceed, are that of the individual 

and that of the social whole. From the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual, we have such principles as ‘to every man according to 
his deserts,’ or ‘to every man according to his needs,’ as well 
as the stubbornly surviving principle of natural rights, which is 
imbedded in our institutions even though discredited by philos- 
ophers. From the standpoint of society, we have the principle 
that justice means the determining of individual relations by the 
general order and the subordinating of individual to public inter- 
ests. From the individualistic standpoint, rights come before 
justice. Rights are the positive factor ; justice is merely a term 
for the sum of individual rights, or a negative restraint upon inter- 
ference. From the other standpoint, right and justice come, logi- 
cally, if not historically, before rights. Before I can say whether 
a claim is a right I must prove it to be just, to be right ; but just 
and right are terms which historically spring from law and cus- 
tom, and which logically imply a general standard or authority. 
The two standpoints are both employed by utilitarianism when it 
asserts, on the one hand, that every man is to count as one, and, 
on the other, that acts are right as they tend to the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number. They are curiously conjoined in 
the thinking of the man who claims for his own vested interests 
the utmost freedom and protection and at the same time condones 


' Read as the Presidential Address at the annual meeting of the Western Philo- 
sophical Association, at Madison, April 13, 1906. 
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child labor or the sweatshop or the extermination of a race, on 
the ground that “ individuals must of course be sacrificed to the 
general progress.” 

It is unnecessary to prove to a philosophical audience that 
neither standpoint by itself is adequate. An individual, apart 
from his membership in a social rational order, has no rights, 
divine, natural, or any other. Conversely, a society may not fix 
its concepts of justice in such a fashion as to deny the worth of 
personality to any of its members, or to treat them merely as 
means. The controlling conception from which all principles of 
rights and justice must arise, is that which may be stated either 
as that of the social individual, or as that of the society which 
recognizes individuality. It is only the rational and social indi- 
vidual who has any rights; conversely, a society has a moral 
status only as it is the organized community of free moral persons 
who are willing, through it, a general good, and therefore setting 
up a general moral standard, the right. The unsocial individual 
may by cunning or wealth “have a capacity of influencing the 
acts of another,”’ to use Holland’s phrase, “by means of the 
opinion or the force of society.’’ But this gives him morally no 
rights. Society may pass laws which treat individuals as though 
they were less important than things, but this is not justice. It 
may neglect to provide for those aspects of individual develop- 
ment which are possible only through the general activity ; if so, 
this is at best a justice which is immature and defective. In order 
to get a basis for settling any of the questions as to rights and 
justice which are now pressing upon us, we must therefore first of 
all, if possible, clear up the meaning of the conceptions ‘ social 
individual,’ and ‘a society which respects individuality.’ 

Just here, I take it, is the opportunity for psychology. I can 
imagine the reader of my title inquiring, W has psychology 
to do with justice? Does not psychology tell us what is, not 
what ought to be? Does it not illumine impartially the evil and 
the good? Does not its method fall with scientific impartiality 
upon the just and upon the unjust? My answer is: If justice 
deals with persons, then it is important first of all to know what 
a person is. If, in particular, justice needs to understand a social 
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individual, then we must find out the nature and meaning of indi- 
viduality. Psychology studies just these problems. When we 
appreciate our facts we shall be able to state more intelligently 
how to meet the situation which they constitute. What, then, has 
psychology to say which bears upon our problem? What is the 
nature of persons in general and of social persons in particular ? 
The more important doctrines of psychology upon these prob- 
lems seem to be the following : — 

First, the individual is complex, not simple. The soul as simple 
substance has been banished from metaphysics ; the individual as 
viewed by law and common sense is still relatively simple. The 
complexity of the individual is a complexity of origin and of 
structure. Let us note each of these. 

The individual is complex in origin. Physical heredity and 
variation, social heredity and more consciously directed educa- 
tion, and, finally, conscious volition, all contribute. While the 
share of each may be impossible of exact determination, it is none 
the less a reality. This excludes conceptions of purely materi- 
alistic determinism on the one hand, and of ‘ self-made’ men on 
the other. 

The individual is complex in structure. Instincts bred into the 
organism by the whole biological process, impulses which spring 
from a variable psychological and mental structure, other impulses 
due to suggestions from the complex environment, physical and 
social, come in time to be organized and controlled. We call this 
organized unit a person or an individual, but this is in many cases 
a fiction ; in any case, complete control of all these urgent, con- 
flicting, multiple interests and selves is an achievement, not a 
starting point. No one is definitively either bad or good in early 
years. Only the abnormal and pathological individual becomes 
so completely absorbed in one interest as to be incapable of 
responding to any other. 

The second important doctrine of psychology for our purpose 
is that the individual is both habit and adjusting activity. On the 
one hand, there is continuity which forms the basis of responsi- 
bility ; on the other, there is something new which means growth. 
On the one hand, there is a definite structure already built ; on 
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the other, there is the living process which refuses to be identi- 
fied with the structure already organized, and points forward to 
the future. On the one hand, is the seemingly solid reality ; on 
the other, the power of expanding life which is destined to con- 
demn the present as outgrown. 

The third doctrine of psychology which I select has various 
aspects, but they may all be brought under the head ‘ Forms 
without contents are empty.’ The mind, the self, the person, 
the individual, is selecting, controlling, organizing, purposing, and 
willing activity ; but it cannot operate 7z vacuo. We know that 
it has come into being in the biological process, only through 
selecting from a varied environment, and through control of 
muscular movements. I cannot, merely by taking thought, will 
to be wise, to control passion, to enjoy the refinement of civiliza- 
tion, any more than I can will to add a cubit to my stature. It 
is not merely that mind, individuality, personality have been 
developed in response to an environment ; they are still dependent 
for the ‘stuff’ of thought, for the ideas which make thought 
possible, both upon material furnished to sense and imagination 
and upon actual practice in motor control. 

Fourth, and most directly important for the conception of 
justice, is psychology’s doctrine of the individual as social. It 
had, indeed, long been a commonplace that the individual owes 
much to language, to parental care, to education, and to com- 
munity life. But recent psychology has brought to clear recogni- 
tion a much more fundamental relation. Conscious personal life 
gets its stuff, its technique of control, largely through suggestions 
from other persons. Language affords it the medium for enlarg- 
ing its life to past and future, to abstract and general. Conta- 
gious sympathy broadens the capacity for feeling ; home and all 
the later agencies of association both offer opportunity for 
impulses to find real development, and give steadying support to 
the gradually forming will. 

But the social origin of the person is less important than the 
social nature. On the material side, it is obvious that the indi- 
vidual of to-day depends upon countless of his fellows for his 
daily food and clothing, for opportunities to work, and for peace 
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and security. All this, however, is but an external symbol of 
the social nature of his mental and moral life. He thinks in 
‘general’ concepts and of objects; but this means, he thinks 
and interprets his experience, not as it feels to him privately, but 
as he can describe it to another, or as it would appear to anyone 
else. He exercises some rights; he owns a home or a coat. 
The legal right for this, of course, depends on society; but the 
very idea of ‘my’ and ‘ mine,’ the very rudiments of personality, 
presuppose a ‘your’ and ‘their’ to give them meaning. It is need- 
less to point out how the whole moral and religious life is a life 
in and through relations to others. Even the realm of feeling 
does not remain wholly private. For the moment we pass from 
a particular thrill of emotion to the objective valuing of beauty, 
we have taken a point of view which is not private but general. 
The world of science, art, commerce, law, morality, and religion 
is a social world. The individual may try to ignore certain 
aspects of these facts; but if he lives in any of these spheres, he 
can no more escape the social than he can escape his own person. 

These considerations, however, would only exhibit the indi- 
vidual as involuntarily social. They say nothing explicitly as to 
the very essence of personality, the conscious will. In this 
respect the individual may or may not be social. He may take 
up into his purpose and will the whole social situation. If so, 
his will becomes a social will. Just to the extent to which he 
does this; will he become a completely social person. Just to 
this degree will his will not only accord with right, but itself 
determine the right. Just to this degree will his claims, his 
interests, coincide with law. 

Right and rights will be as one. This does not mean that the 
individual will cease to have any private interests, or to recognize 
any in others. A society of persons is not a series of facsimiles. 
The very essence of progressive society, as of advancing life, 
is that it includes a multitude of different people with differ- 
ing bent and talent. The very range and power of every indi- 
vidual in society is itself due to the fact that other and different 
individuals are breaking out new paths, opening new windows, 
pushing back the limitations from human experience, and build- 
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ing new interests. But, on the other hand, much of this original- 
ity and diversity which has in the past assumed unsocial or even 
antisocial forms will in the future find social channels for expres- 
sion. Genius will not die with war ; individuality is not depend- 
ent upon exclusive interests. 

We turn now to the problems of justice and apply these psy- 
chological doctrines to a few typical situations: The problem of 
the just distribution of wealth, the just distribution of education 
and other mental goods, the administration of justice by the 
courts. 

To begin with a brief note on the last. Corrective and crimi- 
nal justice employs certain abstractions which are in part inheri- 
tances from a crude past, in part conceptions which have served 
a useful purpose and must in turn give way to a less abstract, 
more psychological point of view. 

First, it makes that abstraction of all conditions except the 
bare act, of all circumstances of its litigants except the contract, 
the tort, or the crime, which we call equality before the law. 
Ancient law began with individual decisions passed by the old 
men or the chief. These were liable to be partial and arbitrary. 
It was a great gain when precedent and statute substituted uni- 
formity and impartiality for caprice and favor. Equality before 
the law was in these respects a great advance from the inequality 
which it superseded. But when we consider how this actually 
works we may see that the abstract equality often gives real in- 
equality. Forms without content areempty. ‘Is not the poor 
man at a hopeless disadvantage in court,” I asked a lawyer, “ in 
view of the resources which wealth may employ against him?” 
“‘No more so,” said he, “‘than in every department of life!"’ The 
reply speaks for itself. The justice of the courts is no harder 
upon the poor man than are the other conditions of society !' 
The purely formal equality, impersonal and abstract, must give 
way in turn to a more personal and concrete equality if we are 
to have full justice, — full recognition of the individual. 


'T am indebted to my friend, Rev. F. E. Dewhurst, for a particularly clear state- 
ment of the progress of justice from the personal as affected by extrinsic conditions, 
through the impersonal, to the personal in its intrinsic nature as individuality. 
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Or again, consider the criminal as to his supposed freedom and 
responsibility. In the eye of the law he is a criminal or he is 
not ; in committing the act he was free and responsible or he was 
not. Abstraction is made from all heredity and environment. 
This is certainly a case where forms without content are empty. 
Metaphysics used to discuss the problem of freedom in this 
purely formal way. Is man free? You answered ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ 
But the psychologist may see that freedom in any case is a matter 
of content as well as form. It is a matter of degrees, not of yes 
orno. Am I free to prefer Beethoven to ‘rag time’? Certainly 
not, unless I have heard Beethoven. Is the boy of the slums 
free to think of things pure, noble, and of good report? Am I 
free to play a crack game of tennis? I must first learn the exis- 
tence of a host of new muscular ‘ feels’ before I can control and 
organize the movements. Is the boy coming to manhood free 
to control passions? Not unless he has ideas of genuine in- 
terest in something better to set over against passion ; not unless 
he has had training in the actual resistance to passion and mas- 
tery of himself. Responsibility has gradually moved from the 
extremely abstract to the more concrete views. In early Ger- 
manic law the person was held responsible with little if any 
regard to his intent or personal agency. The owner of a weapon 
left for repair might even be held liable for a crime committed 
with it. A cart might be brought to trial and adjudged ‘ deo- 
dand.’ The history of law has been a gradual introduction of a 
more psychological standpoint. That is, it has dealt more with 
the real man, less with a fictitious self analogous to the old meta- 
physical substances and essences ; but there is still room for 
progress. 

Finally, our criminal law, until recently, has abstracted from 
all but the self of the past, the self of the habit. It has taken 
no account of the self as activity. To treat any human being 
as though what he deserves is measured only by his deed, by 
what he has been or done, is, as Professor Dewey has pointed 
out, to make a monstrous assumption. We may not ignore the 
past, but we must not ignore the future and its possibilities of 
reform and reshaping of life. The parole system is a step in this 
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direction. The juvenile courts permit the judge to treat the 
boys and girls as real persons, not solely as abstract criminals. 
May we not hope, and shall we not, as philosophers and psy- 
chologists, labor for the wider recognition of individuality and full 
personality in all our criminal law, — for the banishing of abstrac- 
tions which wrong humanity ? 

We come now to the problems of distributive justice. I shall 
not discuss the question whether any private property is just. - I 
for one want my own coat and my own shoes; and though I do 
not expect to own much else, this admits the principle. I must 
be able to control enough of my surroundings to do my work 
efficiently and live in decency, if not in comfort. But the just 
distribution of property, —that is another story. Our present 
system of distribution is not, of course, the product of any inten- 
tional plan by society to secure a just distribution. It is a com- 
bination of the old theory of seisin or possession with the theory 
of free bargaining. It is subject to some slight restraints, but 
these have been, in the main, intended to favor competition. It 
results in such vast inequalities that we no longer count our 
millionaires, on the one hand, and, on the other, there are esti- 
mated to be in this most favored country ten millions of persons 
in poverty ; that is, ten millions who cannot procure food and 
other necessaries sufficient to keep them in full efficiency. In 
England apparently over twenty-five per cent. are in this con- 
dition of want. 

Few would say, if the total wealth of the country were placed 
in their hands for distribution : We will give the bulk of the whole 
to a small fraction, we will divide a lesser portion among a great 
many, and will leave a minute fraction to be distributed among a 
quarter of the people. The situation certainly seems to demand 
some justification. 

Such justification is frequently attempted from the standpoint 
of society as a whole. ‘It depends on what use is made of the 
great fortunes. It may be to the advantage of society to have 
certain large accumulations which can be devoted to financing 
great industrial undertakings, supporting educational and phil- 
anthropic institutions, and fostering the arts.” But this answer 
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no longer satisfies society. It seems to neglect the individuals 
of which society is composed. Society is asking now, not only 
whether wealth is justly used, but whether it is justly acquired, — 
justly, that is, to the other individual members of society. The 
question: ‘Is it justly acquired ?’’ may be proposed from two 
points of view. 

1. The economic process may be considered as one in which 
individuals are to be treated by society on some supposedly 
moral principle. The theory here would be that, as society is 
made up of its members, it must have their real welfare at heart. 
Its justice will be so to distribute its goods as to recognize 
personality and promote it. 

2. The other theory would be that the economic process is to 
be viewed solely as one of contracts between free and independent 
individuals. Society has no concern and takes no responsibility 
except to enforce these contracts. It cares not whether they 
mean weal or woe. It views economic life purely as a game 
which is certain to enrich some and ruin others. Its justice is 
only to enforce the rules. 

We will consider each of these theories. The first, which 
seeks some moral basis for the distribution of wealth, will natur- 
ally use either a principle of equality, — a fair field and no favors, 
free competition, free bargaining ; or a principle of inequality, — 
to each according to his merits, or his efforts, or his needs. 

Let us examine these maxims. 

Equality we certainly believe in. Fairness, justice, seems to 
be in essence, equality. Indeed, both parties who object to 
‘equality’ as a maxim are opposing not real equality, but an 
apparent equality which means real inequality. The individualist 
objects to equality of distribution because this would be treating 
men as if they were all alike. But to treat the useful and the 
useless alike is not equality. True equality is to treat usefulness 
alike and to give to equal units of utility equal rewards. On 
the other hand, the socialist, — and indeed every one whose eyes 
are open, — objects to so-called equality of competition on the 
ground that it is not real equality. It is treating the people as 
if they were all alike. But to treat the rich and poor, strong 
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and weak, educated and uneducated, alike is not equality. Our 
psychological analysis shows the precise fallacies of both these 
supposed systems of equality. Either the bare equality of dis- 
tribution or the bare equality of competition treats the person as 
an abstract unit,—the simple substance of old metaphysics. 
No system of justice can be adequate which rests on such an 
unreality. 

We turn, then, to another set of maxims which aim at least at 
a less abstract conception of personality. ‘To every man ac- 
cording to his deserts,’ ‘To every man according to his efforts,’ 
and ‘To every man according to his needs.’ Each of these 
recognizes the complexity of personality. The psychological 
principle which exhibits the strength and weakness of the first 
and third of these maxims is the second. The self is both habit 
and ideal ; both a structure and a reconstructing activity. 

Evidently the first and third of these principles, as usually in- 
terpreted, seize each one half of this fact and ignore the other. 
‘To every one according to his deserts,’ recognizes the contin- 
uity of mental life. But, as usually interpreted, it stops here. It 
treats men as if they were dead, as if their structure, their past, 
were the only things of importance. There is no quicker way to 
kill a man morally than to treat him as though he were already 
dead. 

Moreover, as applied to the question of just distribution of 
wealth, the maxim of reward according to deserts usually in- 
volves other psychological absurdities. 

1. The first abstraction which this principle of reward accord- 
ing to merit usually makes is that it gives a man credit for all he 
achieves, or charges him with all his failures, without recognizing 
the threefold origin of these achievements or failures. Heredity, 
society, personal choice, have each had some share in the result. 
But, in considering the ethics of competition from this maxim, 
there is evidently no attempt to discriminate between these several 
sources. The man born with industrial genius, presented by so- 
ciety with the knowledge of all that has been done in the past, 
and equipped by society with all the methods and tools society 
can devise, certainly has an advantage over the man of moderate 
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talents and no education. To claim that the first should be 
justly rewarded for his superiority would imply that the recep- 
tion of one gift constitutes a just claim for another. 

2. Secondly, the maxim as applied to our present system is 
guilty of a further abstraction in assuming that the chief if not 
the only way to deserve reward is by individualistic shrewdness 
and energy. 

3. It measures desert by service rendered without taking any 
account of motive or even of intent. The captain of industry 
performs an important service to society ; therefore, it is argued, 
he should be rewarded accordingly, quite irrespective of the 
question whether he was aiming at social welfare or at selfish 
gain. It may even be plausibly argued that to reward men finan- 
cially for good motives would be bribing men to be honest. I 
grant freely that financial rewards will not make good citizens, 
but this is irrelevant. The point is that whatever other reasons, 
— expediency, difficulty of estimating intent and motive,— may 
be urged for abstracting from everything but the result; the one 
reason which cannot be urged is, such abstraction is just. A 
person has rights only because he is a social person. But to 
call a man a social person because he incidentally produces use- 
ful results, is to say that purpose and wil! are negligible elements 
of personality. 

The maxim ‘To each according to his efforts,’ corrects this 
last abstraction just reviewed. It is true to one aspect of per- 
sonality — voluntary purpose. But this again is to be narrow. 
It ignores the element of the future. It is too apt to forget, in 
the second place, that even ‘ efforts’ are not solely a matter of 
free choice. As pointed out in our first part, the efforts which a 
man makes are really to a great extent dependent on his training 
and environment. It therefore needs to be supplemented by the 
third maxim: ‘ To each according to his needs.’ 

This recognizes individuality in its aspect of possibility. It 
would give unfolding personality the chance to develop. This 
has sometimes been regarded as benevolence rather than as strict 
justice. But such a view assumes that the person has no claim 
upon the social whole as a constituent member, whose welfare is 
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indispensable to the welfare of the whole. It assumes that the 
only basis of claim is what the member fas done. The maxim 
‘to each according to his needs,’ has a sound basis in the psy- 
chology of the living, growing person. But, if taken abstractly, 
if the continuity of the self is forgotten, the maxim cannot serve 
as a basis for distribution. It must be combined with the prin- 
ciple of continuity — the man’s past is a part of his personality ; 
it must be further modified by the conception of the social self — 
only those needs are rights which are in the interest of the social 
individual. 

If, now, with this corrected conception of personality we ask 
whether our present distribution of property based on seisin and 
competition can be called just, we need not delay long. It evi- 
dently can make no pretence to be a distribution according to merit, 
effort, or needs. It can, therefore, make no pretence to be just in 


| the sense that it recognizes full personality in determining rights. 


We turn, then, to our second theory of society to see if it affords 
a basis on which we may consider the present distribution as at 
least not unjust. If we regard a contract or exchange as fair, if 
both parties agree to it,— irrespective of any other consideration, 
—then we may say that any system of distribution to which the 
parties consent is fair and just. Society names its conditions in 
the form of laws. Hence any individual who acquires property 
legally may be regarded as justly entitled to it. Or, to put the 
same thing in another form : every one wants to receive for his labor 
or skill what it is worth, and conversely, when I want goods 
I should give what they are worth. Now, what better way of de- 
ciding the value of goods can be afforded me than by the test of 
what I am willing to pay? They are worth that fo me. In other 
words, the law of supply and demand locates the measure of 
value, and therefore the whole control of property, in the free 
choice of individuals. What can be fairer than this? Both these 
statements of the theory make an abstraction in another form. 
Whether such law as obtains and such consent as exists have any 
value, depends on how the law was made, or whether the party 
to the supposed contract had any real alternative. If supply and 
demand were perfectly fluid, that is, if space and time, habit and 
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training, responsibilities and duties, to say nothing of monopolies 
and black lists, had no existence, — then the theory would be more 
plausible, though it would still abstract from any larger view of 
the individual than his present want measures. But, under con- 
ditions as they are, we must admit that the abstraction is a gross 
one. It is possible to say of a game: the players know the rules, 
and consent to them. They cannot complain if they do not win, 
nor need they feel unjust if they are successful. But in the game 
of the industrial process there is no option. One must play ort 
starve. And usually there is no chance to consent to the rules. 
They are already made; and, when they are changed from time to 
time, it is not usually the loser who has the chief voice in the 
change. The world applauds a good loser, but when the player 
must stake not only his own welfare but that of wife and children, 
he can no longer greet its issues with the ‘frolic welcome’ of 
independence. To base the justice of our distribution of property 
upon naked, abstract consent, — whether we call it open shop, or 
freedom of labor, or free contract, or competition, — and take no 
care as to whether there is real freedom, whether there is real 
respect for personality, is too abstract a procedure to deserve the 
name of justice. It is more abstract and metaphysical than meta- 
physics ever was. We must ask: Does the system or law recog- 
nize the full individuality of its members, or does it deal only 
with fictions and abstractions ? 

In this full sense of justice, I think no one can fail to see not 
merely that our system is not just, but that no distribution of 
property is likely to be just. We may remove some of the 
inequalities, we may require decent sanitation and honest food, 
we may heed ‘the bitter cry of the children,” handicapped by 
premature toil and indecent surroundings, we may give to all 
the best of education, we may even, if we please, attempt to restore 
equality by taking over as a community the land, or the means 
of production ; but even then I believe no system of distribution 
in property can be devised which will be true to all the complex 
life of its members — which will be fully just. 

Indeed, we may go on to say that the American people does 
not care very strongly that this is so. This may be due in some 
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cases to a religious conviction that the social order with all its 
inequalities is divinely ordained ; in others, to an optimistic 
blinking of the facts: but I believe that there is a more widely 
operative reason. The American prefers an economic order in 
which there are prizes and blanks, to an order in which every 
man will draw out in proportion to what he puts in. He prefers 
an exciting game to a sure but tame return of his investment. 
He may call for a ‘square deal,’ but we must remember that 
‘a square deal’ in the great American game from which the 
metaphor is taken is not designed to make the game less one of 
chance. It is designed to give full scope to luck and nerve. A 
game in which every player was sure to win, but also sure to win 
just what he had put in, would be equitable, but it would not be 
a game. The American suspects that the measures advocated as 
giving juster distribution may somehow rob life of its excitement 
and its passion. Possibly he may even think that the very strain 
of the process develops some elements of character which he 
fears to lose. But whatever the motive, in the hope of better 
luck next time, or of a better start for his children, or in the 
very stress and struggle, he thinks little of the justice or injustice 
of it all. Psychology seems thus to lead us to a hopeless con- 
clusion. 

If life were wholly made up of exclusive interests, the outlook 
for any satisfying degree of justice would be hopeless. But it is 
good psychology as well as good scripture that man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth. 
Many of the ends and interests in the complex life of humanity 
are not exclusive but social. Satisfaction in knowledge, in art, 
in association, in freedom, in service to man, is not diminished 
but increased when it is shared. Impulses towards these ends 
began to appear early in the process of human development, but 
at first had little chance ; organization of life, institutions, and the 
progress of civilization were necessary to give them opportunity 
and power. The older philosophy of property laid stress upon 
the importance of property as necessary to the full realization of 
personality. This corresponded to the fact that at one time pri- 
vate property was not merely an important aspect of the assertion 
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of the self or personality, but also a necessary means to most of 
the other goods of life. Neither of these is true to the same 
extent as formerly, and the future is likely to see still further 
progress along the same direction. 

Consider first the intrinsic value of possession, as a psycholog- 
ical activity. 

To seize, master, and possess is certainly an instinct inbred by 
the biological process. It is necessary for life; it is a form of 
the Wille sum Leben or Wille sur Macht which need not be 
despised. At the same time, it is relatively simple. It starts low 
down in the process of animal evolution. It cannot be compared 
in rational value with the instinct of workmanship. In itself, it 
neither beautifies nor ennobles. It is power, but power in brute 
nakedness and simplicity. 

Consider next possession when it is no longer the mere animal 
instinct, but through expression in a social medium ard by a 
social person it becomes a right of property. This is certainly 
a far higher capacity ; for, like all rights, it involves the assertion 
of a super-individual personality. It means the controlling of 
others. In early society this was, if not the only, at all events 
the most general and important right. It was therefore of un- 
doubted value in the formation of personality. But democracy 
has formed new ways for developing the social consciousness and 
the personality of its members. The responsibility and power 
for law and government which falls to every citizen directly is 
sufficient, even if he has little reminder of his capacity of owner- 
ship. 

But, it may be said, few would place great importance upon 
bare ownership as such, It is because ownership is a necessary 
means to so many other goods, that it is itself a necessity for 
individuality. It is in just this respect that the situation seems 
to be changing. 

Modern man has been in past times largely compelled to own 
the goods he would enjoy. Tosit down ona piece of ground and 
enjoy a fine landscape, he must own it. If he would have a plot 
where his children might play, he must own it. If he would 
travel, he must carry his own lantern, and furnish his own pro- 
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tection from thieves. If he would have water, he must sink his 
own well. If he would send a letter, he must own or hire a 
messenger. If he would read a book, he must not merely own 
the book, but own or hire the author or copyist. If he would 
educate his children, he must own or hire the tutor. In the case 
of persons living in rural districts, this is still true to some extent. 
But in the case of urban communities, where the extremes of 
property distribution are greatest, and the feeling of injustice pro- 
voked by them is keenest, progressive democracy is finding and 
providing through public agencies satisfactions for both bodily 
and mental wants. Fewer and fewer city dwellers can own a 
yard or play ground, but the parks are providing for old and 
young agencies for health and enjoyment. Few can own books, 
but all may read them. May we not expect that all the arts, — 
music and drama included, — will be brought within the possibili- 
ties of all ? 

The intellectual life and the means for its gratification are also 
entering broad paths. The fraternal relation increasingly mani- 
fest in the republic of science and letters, is but emblematic of 
a far deeper socialization of all knowledge. Medical science is 
finding new avenues of bringing itself to bear upon every mem- 
ber of the community. Campaigns against tuberculosis and dip- 
theria are allowed to go unhindered by even the fiercest of indi- 
vidualists. The knowledge that frees from superstition and fear 
is permeating widely. The positive knowledge which gives a 
sense of power over nature, and makes man free of his world 
will follow. 

The average teacher or preacher has little if any more prop- 
erty than the average wage worker. Yet in spite of the fact that 
he has no property, he has less feeling of injustice, — and less 
reason for it. His life is less meagre, because he can enjoy more 
of the social goods which civilization brings. This is partly a 
matter of education. He has wider and more social interests be- 
cause these were stimulated at the proper time in home or school. 
The basis for social justice in this sphere of mental goods is there- 
fore an education which shall awaken mental and social interests ; 
the superstructure of justice which we may hope will rise is a sat- 
isfaction of these interests by social means. 
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Three objections to our demand for broader education and ful- 
ler social satisfactions may be briefly noticed. The first comes 
from the optimistic and self-satisfied American who says: Of 
course education is good, but we have it already — grades, high 
schools, universities ; why speak of this? I speak of it, because, 
as every one knows who has looked into it, a pitiably small 
number ever get into the high schools. The subjects and the 
methods of instruction, due partly to educational narrowness and 
partly to financial limitations, afford interest to only a part, — and 
in the case of boys, to an apparently small part. As a Chicago 
judge is said to have remarked: A boy has to commit a crime 
before the city will give him a chance for a broad education. 
With salaries so small that we have almost no men in our teach- 
ing force, with the number of pupils to each teacher so large, and 
with equipment so meagre that proper methods of instruction are 
impossible, with a curriculum which emphasizes learning so much 
and doing things so little, with little or no provision for boys and 
girls of promise whose parents are too poor to keep them in 
school, we cannot claim to be more than at the beginning of our 
educational programme. We are only crudely and partially just 
to the individuals of our society. Some human beings have 
small capacities for education, but that every boy and girl should 
be given the opportunity and the needed aid to a development of 
his capacities through at least the high school age, — this seems 
a minimum of social justice. 

The second objection may come from several sources. From 
the sincere aristocrat and from the sincere, — though in my judg- 
ment narrow, —student. It runs: Most men and women must 
walk the common paths of life, must do its manual labor and 
have only the satisfactions of food, shelter, and warmth. To 
awaken desires for more is to bring misery instead of increasing 
happiness. The answer to this objection is that it comes too late 
and in the wrong part of the world. It would be a fatuous pol- 
icy to attempt to limit men to the sphere of simplest material 
wants, in which there is least that is social, most that is exclusive; 
least justice and least hope of justice. But this cannot be pub- 
licly and avowedly attempted. The American people may be 
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careless, may be unconscious how inadequate their justice is, but 
they will not tolerate a theory which bluntly and openly denies 
the essence of democracy. They may permit the practical in- 
equality ; they will not admit that this should be frankly erected 
as a principle of justice. 

The third objection comes from the orthodox individualist. 
Such a programme of satisfying wants through social and public 
agencies, instead of through private property, is paternalism. It 
leads to demoralization and pauperization. It is better, it is juster, 
to stimulate the individual’s activity and do less for his wants, than 
to satisfy all his wants at the expense of his activity. 

But this assumes, first, that what is done through public agencies 
is done for the people and not by the people. A democracy can 
do for itself what an aristocracy may not do for a dependent 
class. The greatest demoralization which is threatened at the 
present time is not to those who stand outside, looking hungrily at 
the board spread by the productive power of associated human 
invention and industry. It is rather to those who sit over-fed 
and complacent in the supposition that they themselves have 
alone created what they enjoy. The danger to democracy itself 
lies not so much in the effort to awaken and satisfy essentially 
social interests through the common resources, as in the disposi- 
tion to appropriate common resources to private property. And 
here again the American people, more interested as they are in 
most respects in the stir of the game than in the justice of its 
awards, have shown that they may resent the use of public 
agencies for private gain. We conclude this consideration of dis- 
tributive justice therefore with the hope, springing from what we 
already glimpse, that the goods which are not private, the goods 
which are so largely the product of social coéperation, may in- 
crease in value and may be the share of every member of society. 

It is in the expansion of life along these lines that Plato’s sug- 
gestive foregleam of a juster, because more social, order is to find 
interpretation. The social content and power of science, the in- 
terchange of material goods not only in commerce but in aid to 
the suffering, the communication of ideas and sympathy, the 
codperation of countless associations to promote common wel- 
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fare — these are some of the ways in which “ things which are by 
nature private, such as eyes and ears and hands,’”’ have become 
common, “and all men express praise and blame, and feel joy 
and sorrow, on the same occasions, and the laws unite the city 


to the utmost.” 
James H. Turrts. 


THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE PLACE OF PSYCHOLOGY IN THE CLASSI- 
FICATION OF THE SCIENCES.' 


It seems to me, though I only give my views with some dif- 
fidence, that the study of psychology properly belongs to the 
group of ‘ natural sciences,’ and requires to be carefully distin- 
guished from two branches of thought which may fairly be called 
philosophical, viz., the abstract or exact philosophical group con- 
stituted by exact logic and pure rational mathematics * on the 
one side, and the concrete philosophical group of the Geéstes- 
wissenschafien (ethics, the philosophical interpretation of his- 
tory, art, religion, etc.) on the other. In fact, in my own opin- 
ion, the consideration which should make a respectable acquain- 
tance with the methods of scientific psychology an indispensable 
part of the philosopher's mental outfit is that, owing to the rela- 
tive recency of the separation between psychology and general 
philosophy, it is at present easier for him to get a first-hand 
acquaintance with the principal methods and working postulates 
of experimental science in the psychological than in the physical 
or chemical laboratory. That some degree of first-hand knowl- 
edge, both of the kind of precautions which have to be complied 
with in experimentation, and of the mathematical methods by 
which a series of isolated observations may be made to yield a 
trustworthy general formula (methods of interpretation, approxi- 
mation, correction for probable error, interpretation of averages, 
etc.), ought to be acquired by every student of the critical prob- 
lems of the theory of cognition is, I take it, hardly likely to be 
denied in the present state of philosophical thought ; and, as I 
say, the psychological laboratory seems to be the most suitable 
place for its acquisition with a minimum expenditure of time and 
mental energy. (If I may be allowed to digress for a moment in 
order to make a remark which may possibly be interesting to 

1 Read before the American Philosophical Association, at Cambridge. 

2 This would embrace at least arithmetic and the whole theory of assemblages, 
finite and transfinite. Whether it would include geometry depends upon our view as 


to the disputed question whether the principles of geometry include extra-logical 


** existence-theorems ’’ or not. 
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those who, like myself, have regularly to deliver courses of lec- 
tures on elementary logic, I have always held that ‘ inductive’ 
logic can only be profitably taught in close connection with simple 
laboratory practice, and it is precisely the convenience with which 
this practice can be supplied in the form of psychological class 
experiments that, to my mind, justifies the system of McGill and 
some other universities where a half-year’s course in psychology 
precedes a student's first introduction to logic.) 

To return to our immediate subject. What, in my view, dis- 
tinguishes the natural or empirical sciences from both groups of 
what I have called philosophical studies, is the presence among 
their data of empirical existence-theorems. By an empirical 
existence-theorem I mean the assertion of the existence at a par- 
ticular moment of time of a fact which is believed in, in the last 
resort, simply on the testimony of immediate apprehension. 
Thus empirical existence-theorems, in the sense in which I am 
using the term, are identical, or nearly so, with the class of 
assertions which Leibniz calls “truths of fact.” Their distin- 
guishing peculiarity is that they are neither simply seen to be 
self-evidently true, as is the case, in my opinion at least, with the 
fundamental existence-theorems of logic and arithmetic, nor yet 
are they rigorous deductions by exact logical methods from a 
precisely enumerated group of premises which are themselves 
self-evident, as is the case with the conclusions of the different 
geometries, if we grant that these studies depend on no extra- 
logical existence-theorems. As Leibniz would put it, the denial 
of an empirical existence-theorem “implies no contradiction ” ; 
the theorem is believed simply because at a given moment we 
seem to find an example of it in our own immediate unanalyzed 
feeling or sensation, or infer from the utterances and gestures of 
others that they are finding one in theirs. In other words, an 
empirical existence-theorem is, from the point of view of logic, a 
complex existential proposition involving in its meaning a refer- 
ence to a particular moment or interval of “me. The general 
form of such a proposition is ‘x exists xow,’ in which the ‘now’ 
is a variable the value of which for any given assertion has to be 
fixed by reference to an arbitrarily assumed origin or standard 
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date from which our reckonings are made. (The existence- 
theorems of logic, on the other hand, precisely because they 
involve no such time-variable, are all concerned, in my opinion, 
with the cognition of simple self-evident truth, and the objects 
cognized by them constitute, to use an indispensable but shame- 
fully degraded and misapplied term which it is high time to rescue 
from the sciolists, the veritable noiimena of philosophy.) 

Now, I should maintain that all the observed and registered 
data upon which our psychological inferences are based, and all 
the conclusions which can be legitimately drawn from those data, 
are of the kind just described, and that there is so far no funda- 
mental difference in character between psychology and such 
sciences as physics and chemisty. An objection might indeed be 
taken to this assertion on the following ground. Your descrip- 
tion, it might be said, applies well enough to the course of our 
sense-percepts and the succession of our memory-images. They 
are, as you say, asserted to exist on the strength of our immediate 
and unanalyzed awareness of a given presentation, or rather a 
given presented odject. Only these percepts and images are not, 
strictly speaking, psychical facts or facts of consciousness at all. 
They are all extra-mental objects in the only sense in which the 
term extra-mental has a definite meaning. That is to say, per- 
cepts and images are not 77 the mind at all, in the sense in which 
the terms of a series are iz the series ; they are not the elements 
of which the thing we call ‘mind’ or ‘consciousness’ is the 
total complex. (And hence, by the way, arises a possible doubt 
whether there can in strictness be any psychology of perception 
or thought.) But when you come to genuinely psychical facts, 
such as emotion, desire, volition, pleasure-pain, you are not deal- 
ing with extra-mental presented objects at all, but with processes 
which are the actual constituents of the complex I call my ‘mind’ 
or ‘consciousness.’ Can it, then, be said that I assert the exist- 
ence of these processes on the testimony of an unanalyzed appre- 
hension ? Is not this to fall into the psychological fallacy of an 
extreme presentationalism ? This objection has, I think, no real 
weight. What distinguishes experiences like those of pain or 
delight from experiences like those of red or sweet is surely not 
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that the former have xo object, but that their object is itself an 
attitude of the percipient’s mind. It is I who am pained or 
delighted, though it is not necessarily I who am red or sweet. 
Psychology, it is true, can and does make use of assumed 
hypothetical elements which are not themselves legitimately 
regarded as data of actual personal experience. It does this 
notably when it assumes the existence of pure simple sensations, 
of subliminal and subconscious mental states, or of psychical 
‘dispositions’ generally, as congenital mental raw material. 
But I do not see that in this, or in the still more liberal use of 
hypothetical elements characteristic of a psychology of the as- 
sociationist type, psychology acts otherwise than such sciences 
as chemistry or physics. In both these studies the task of infer- 
ring the actual course of a continuous process from observations 
of isolated data is simplified by the assumption, for purposes of 
calculation, of simple hypothetical elements which cannot be 
actually exhibited in experience and may conceivably be mere 
methodological creations of theory. And the typical form of 
abstraction employed in this process seems, so far as I can see, 
to be the same in all three cases. It depends upon the assump- 
tion that minor individual differences between one electron, one 
chemical atom, one mind and another are negligible. Just as 
we treat, ¢. g., all atoms of the same element as identical, at least 
within the range of our observations, in respect of their weight or 
chemical affinities, so we treat different minds as alike in respect 
of the ways in which they react upon typical modifications in 
their environment. Our generalizations are in each case obtained 
by the statistical assumption that individual divergences from a 
standard type, if they actually exist, will be too small to make 
an appreciable difference to the result. The only serious differ- 
ence between psychology and the physical sciences, so far as I 
see, lies in the higher confidence with which we can infer that an 
actual physical process will be found to conform to the general 
typical law to which our hypothesis conducts us. Whether this 
is due to actual higher complexity in the structure of human 
mind as compared with that of the real elements of the physical 
order, or is merely a human illusion arising from the fact that we 
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are better acquainted with individual minds than with the indi- 
vidualities of the physical world I need not try to decide here. 
It might perhaps be held that psychology is radically distin- 
guished from the physical sciences by the fact that while they 
deal with objects equally perceptible to a plurality of subjects, 
psychology is exclusively concerned with what Professor Miin- 
sterberg calls iudividuelle Objekte, objects cognizable only in a 
unique act and by a single subject. But is the fact of this differ- 
ence quite certain? If we are to hold rigorously to the distinc- 
tion, must we not at least lay it down that there is really no such 
thing as the psychology of cognition, since the immediate odjects 
of cognition (sense-qualities, physical things, memory-images, 
universal concepts) are all iberindividuelle Odjekte, while, as to the 
unique processes by means of which the individuals cognize these 
objects, it may at least be doubted whether careful introspection 
reveals certain evidence of their existence; 7. ¢., it may be that 
what we now call the psychology of cognition is a mere temporary 
stepping-stone to the cerebral physiology, on the one side, and 
the logic, on the other, of a more scientific future. In any case, 
the logical character of a science must be determined, not by the 
character of the assumed simple objects it cognizes, but by the 
nature of its methodological postulates. Judged from this point of 
view, psychology seems to make the same sort of use as the phys- 
ical sciences of the leading concepts of mechanical science, viz., the 
formation of complex wholes by the combination of simple ele- 
ments and the law of uniform sequence. It is true that its ‘ laws’ 
have as yet hardly begun to be expressible in exact numerical 
form, and hence the ‘ non-quantitative’ nature of the science is fre- 
quently regarded as constituting a radical difference in kind between 
psychology and the physical sciences. But I must own to being 
dissatisfied with the reasons which are commonly adduced for 
regarding this as more than a temporary defect caused by the 
comparatively inchoate condition of the subject. I see in principle 
no difficulty in the determinate correlation of psychical functions 
with numerical values. Moreover, in the duration of mental 
process we clearly seem to have an obvious instance of a psychi- 
cal function susceptible of numerical determination. And, again, 
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such researches as those of Ebbinghaus and others on memory 
and obliviscence seem to present us with the first beginnings of 
a truly mathematical treatment of psychical processes. 

What does, as I conceive, absolutely distinguish psychology 
from the philosophical sciences is the kind of use which the latter 
make of transcendental noumenal ideals into which no element of 
empirical fact, — no time-variable, — appears to enter. The ab- 
stract philosophical sciences, logic and the pure mathematics, 
appear to be throughout concerned with relations between such 
noumenal ideals, and it is to these sciences a matter of pure 
indifference whether or not these ideals are even approximately 
imitated by the sensible objects of temporal experience. In other 
words, the only objects of which the existence is presupposed by 
these sciences are the suprasensible entities or noiimena, in the 
proper sense, of exact logic. In so far as use is made of sensible 
arrangements, diagrams, or models, except as mere incidental 
sources of suggestion and aids to imagination, I suppose we may 
safely say we are dealing with bad logic and bad mathematics. 

The concrete philosophical sciences, indeed, — the so-called 
Geisteswissenschaften, — have in a way to consider temporal facts 
of biography and of history, and thus include empirical existence- 
theorems among their assertions. But they do not consider them, 
like the natural sciences, for the purpose of inferring further empir- 
ical existence-theorems, but in order to pass judgment on the intel- 
lectual, moral, and esthetic worth of the objects in question in the 
light of transcendental ideal standards of value. Ina much wider 
than the vulgar moralistic sense of the phrase, not only ethics 
and zsthetics, but logic and formal mathematics, deal with what 
‘ought’ to be, but is not revealed by perception as ever actually 
existing at any given moment. There is, to be sure, an inveterate 
prejudice in modern, or at least in post-Hegelian, philosophy ac- 
cording to which only what has the guarantee of immediate un- 
analyzed perception really ‘is,’ and the ideals of the philosophical 
sciences are merely subjective ‘ideas.’ I must confess to an in- 
eradicable bias in favor of the opposing Platonic conviction that it 
is precisely that which conforms to the ideal standard of what has 
the right to be which really, and, in the true sense of the word, 
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‘is,’ and that the discrepancies between the revelations of imme- 
diate perception and the demands of the ideal will be found on 
examination to be due to the fact that the vision of direct percep- 
tion at any moment is at once limited by imperfection of organs 
and narrowness of attention-span, and distorted by all sorts of 
unconscious and untested metaphysical assumptions. Judged 
by the Platonic standard, we should have to say, the dependency 
of psychology upon empirical existence-theorems of itself deprives 
it of truth as a knowledge of human nature, when contrasted 
with biography or history and their revelations of the capacities 
and aspirations of the human spirit. It is not in the reactions of 
the laboratory, but in appreciation by an ideal standard of the 
ends to which human life can be devoted that we most truly learn 
what the mind of man zs. “ La vraie science de l’esprit n’est 
pas la psychologie mais la métaphysique.” 
A. E. Taytor. 


UNIVERSITY. 
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F one studies the fate of historical systems of thought, one 
usually finds that the philosopher resembles the prophet and 
enjoys the least honor in his own country. The reverse has been 
the case with Malebranche. In France he has been commonly 
ranked as second only to Descartes, and has been given, accord- 
ingly, at least his full due of attention, while elsewhere his work 
has been almost universally underestimated. In the histories of 
philosophy he is placed among the Cartesians and, after a brief 
paragraph or two upon the Vision in God, consigned to oblivion. 
To assert that he belongs among philosophical thinkers of the 
first rank would be absurd, but a position among thinkers of 
minor importance is no less undeserved. The amount of space 
given in his writings to theological dogmas has perhaps helped 
to conceal their philosophical importance. Moreover, Male- 
branche has also suffered from the natural tendency to overesti- 
mate the debt that he undoubtedly owed to Descartes. 
Nevertheless, Malebranche was a thinker of force and origi- 
nality. He was skilled in the scientific knowledge of his day, 
and however low an estimate he might, as a rationalist, be dis- 
posed to place upon concrete facts, he saw to it that his boldest 
speculations should never contradict the facts. He understood 
the scholastic philosophy without feeling himself bound by its 
methods or its conclusions, and he was more or less familiar with 
the philosophy of other periods. Though eager enough in the 
pursuit of the new knowledge, he apparently never felt any serious 
conflict between it and religious faith. Consequently, he neither 
broke with the Church nor preserved his connection with her 
through dissimulation, as some others among the philosophers 
were compelled to do; but he clung at the same time to knowl- 
edge and to faith with the firm conviction that both were true. 


1 The metaphysical theories of Malebranche are to be found in the Aecherches de 
la vérité, and the Entretiens sur la métaphysique. The other works rarely add any- 
thing to what is found here, though they sometimes treat philosophical and theological 
questions at great length. 
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For these reasons he seems to me to represent his age more ade- 
quately than any other philosopher of the time, in that he unites 
without reconciling so many of its tendencies. His _ historical 
significance is not, however, his strongest claim to consideration. 
His philosophy presents us with an idealism which is in some 
respects unique, an idealism which, while it resembles that of 
Berkeley, is yet more akin to later systems. The present article 
is an attempt to set forth certain aspects of this theory, first in its 
epistemological, then in its ontological significance. 


I. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago men were still living in the 
light of the Renaissance, and it only occasionally entered into 
their minds to ask the epistemological questions that now seem 
forced upon us all. They had lost a little of the early trust in 
the powers of human reason and passion, but they rarely felt the 
need of a detailed examination of human knowledge in order to 
determine its validity. Asa rule the possibility of knowledge was 
assumed by all those who were not professed and eager sceptics ; 
the difficulty was to determine the method of attaining it. In 
accordance with this general tendency of his time, Malebranche 
nowhere suggests that all knowledge may be invalid, but starts 
with the assumption of a truth which depends upon the nature of 
things, and with which man may be conversant. His task took 
the more concrete form of an examination of the different kinds 
of human knowledge, in order to determine whether they were 
really worthy of the name. The investigation must have been 
lightened by a pleasant conviction, — also common to that age 
and impossible to ours, —the belief, namely, in some one all- 
powerful method, which, if it could once be discovered and rigidly 
applied, would make the attainment of knowledge almost inevit- 
able. It was not alone Descartes and Bacon who preached the 
all-saving power of some infallible method which should make 
error impossible ; their contemporaries also were seeking such a 
method with almost as great eagerness as men had once sought 
the philosopher's stone, and were even more inclined to believe 
that they had found it. Malebranche, like the rest, had his 
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method. For him the explanation of past errors and the hope 
of future truths both lay in the distinction between the in- 
telligible and the sensible world. This distinction was existen- 
tial ; the intelligible world was not the reason’s interpretation of 
a real beyond itself; nor was the sensible world on its side 
merely a term for expressing the distortions of the intelligible 
given by perception. Malebranche thought of each as existing in 
a relative independence of the other; and if his insight into the 
philosophical implications of his theories ever led him to hesitate 
in his assertions of the real existence of a material world so un- 
known to us as to require the evidence of revelation, he resolutely 
shut the door upon such doubts and proudly asserted that for him 
the revelation should be sufficient. 

If one leaves out of account for the time being the metaphys- 
ical relations between the two worlds, and considers only our 
knowledge of them, one has in that distinction Malebranche’s 
view of philosophical method. It consists in making and keep- 
ing clear of confusion the various elements of consciousness due 
to reason and tosensation respectively. That reason itself colors 
perception, he is ready to admit, and he does not altogether deny 
the dependence of ideas upon experience; but he thinks that 
nevertheless the two may be kept separate, at least by abstrac- 
tion, and that only by doing so can man hope for knowledge. 
Of course, in insisting upon the necessity of such a separation, 
Malebranche is influenced by the rationalistic assumption of the 
inadequacy and particularity of perception; but, although he 
never really questions the assumption, he goes on to examine the 
products of sensation in order to determine whether or not these 
have a right to be regarded as knowledge. 

Men usually consider that they owe to perception their knowl- 
edge of the external world, which includes not only material 
objects, but also other thinking beings. With the latter everyone 
will admit that we have no direct relations. We merely infer 
from the behavior of certain organic bodies that they are the seat 
of a consciousness like our own, and with the help of language 
our inferences reach such a degree of exactness that we can even 
form an approximately ‘correct opinion of the particular ideas 
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present in such consciousnesses. Nevertheless, the accuracy of 
correspondence between our ideas and those of others is known 
only through the physical motions from which the latter are 
inferred ; and, consequently, our knowledge of the existence of 
other minds is directly dependent upon our knowledge of other 
bodies. Whether or not it can be regarded as clear and distinct 
knowledge, is a part of the larger question that concerns the 
claims of perception to be regarded as such. If we have no 
knowledge, strictly speaking, of bodies, we certainly have none 
of the souls of other men. 

According to the great master of the philosophers of the 
seventeenth century, the essence of body lies in extension, and 
Malebranche, though by no means disposed to accept the zpse 
dixit of the Cartesians as conclusive, was nevertheless in this 
case of the same opinion. The most adequate knowledge of 
bodies, then, must be a knowledge of the nature and properties 
of extension and be included in the science of geometry. Here 
we find a series of statements professing to be true at all times 
and under all circumstances, and, moreover, equally true if con- 
tradicted by the experience furnished through the senses. No 


_thoughtful man would be willing to affirm that he had ever met 


with an actual figure possessing the properties of a triangle, yet 
those properties and the results following from them are no less 
certain. All that perception can do is to represent individual 
cases as they are here and now, and individual cases, even if 
multiplied by as high a number as one likes, can never give the 
universality and necessity possessed by every geometrical propo- 
sition. By means of the senses we should never get beyond the 
results of simple enumeration. 

It is possible, however, that although perception is rigidly 
limited to particular cases, yet its testimony may be trustworthy 
as far as it goes. The generalizations of science may be beyond 
its sphere, without necessarily destroying all the claims of ex- 
perience to be regarded as knowledge. If the particular case 
may be accepted, that is something ; not much, to be sure, for a 
rationalist like Malebranche, but still a beginning. Unfortu- 
nately, here too we are doomed to disappointment. Even the 
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briefest consideration of the senses shows that they are not to be 
trusted. The most perfect of them, namely vision, gives a dozen 
different descriptions of the same object. The size, color, 
shape, and other properties all depend upon our relations to 
it. If we approach or withdraw, or vary in any respect the 
condition of the eyes, all is changed. We are all ready to reject 
the illusions of the madman, yet he too is depending upon sense 
perception, which seems no less certain in his case than in ours. 
We may seem to have an advantage in the fact that our percep- 
tions are vouched for by others while his are not, but the ad- 
vantage is only apparent. How do I know that your perceptions 
and mine are the same? I have no way of comparing them. 
In my own experience no object remains the same even for the 
briefest length of time, yet I call it by the same name; is it not 
extremely probable that between you and me the likeness in 
names represents a resemblance even less perfect? The identity 
may be sufficient for practical purposes, but it surely does not 
deserve to be called knowledge. No one can doubt the ex- 
istence of perceptions, but these are so variable as not to justify 
the inference that they represent in any respect some reality 
beyond themselves. In fact, the supposition that there is no such 
reality is perfectly compatible with the existence of perception. 
An external world might be created or annihilated without one 
whit affecting what is usually looked upon as its copy. In a 
word, perception gives us no knowledge of qualities or even of 
the bare existence of reality. If the external world of men and 
things is vouched for in no other way, we must look upon it as 
the stuff of dreams. 

What, then, is to be said with regard to the claims of those 
who profess by the process of induction to extract universal 
truths from these conflicting witnesses, for instance, to learn from 
particular figures the nature of figure in itself? The answer is 
simply that they are confusing the sensible and the intelligible, 
and that they are able to derive the one from the other because 
the experience from which they start already contains both ele- 
ments. The initial error in analysis is a transgression of philo- 
sophical method which brings a multitude of errors in its train. 
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As long as perception is kept free from reason, it leads to no 
conclusions beyond itself, and need not be considered in the 
quest for knowledge. Yet it is not on that account worthless. 
Its value is altogether of a practical nature : perceptions tell us 
simply and solely how we should act in order to accomplish the 
results we desire. Their laws are entirely practical and have 
absolutely no relation to the nature of things. We may rely 
upon the senses when we wish to act, but must ever distrust 
them when we desire to know. Malebranche concludes that in 
the pursuit of truth his only concern is to point out the errors to 
which they lead; and since in his time there were no pragmatic 
suggestions that theory and practice are one, he is enabled to 
turn aside with a quiet mind from their practical value to devote 
himself to that aspect of the mind that promises to yield the 
universality of which he is in search. ) 
This he finds, as every good rationalist must, in the concept. 
It is of the very essence of knowledge to be conceptual, untainted 
by the particularity always clinging to the percept. As the con- 
cept exists in the individual mind, it is rarely free from sensa- 
tions or mental images, or both ; but this extraneous matter forms 
no part of knowledge, and has not even the credit of providing 
a basis for it. In the pursuit of truth, all that gives color and 
life to the stream of consciousness must be ruthlessly discarded 
as a source of error. The concept and the concept alone is of 
value. To it Malebranche usually gives the name of ‘idea,’ and 
we shall see presently that there is a close affinity between his 
ideas and those of Plato. If, for the moment, all but their epis- 
temological import be ignored, they may be described briefly as 
comprising everything mental that bears the aspect of generality 
or abstraction. As such, the idea is present in every experience, 
even that in which the senses have the largest part to play ; but 
if we would have it pure, as it must be for knowledge, we must 
put aside both senses and imagination and view the idea alone. 
Is all knowledge, then, made possible only through ideas? 
Strictly speaking, Malebranche answers the question in the affir- 
mative, although he sometimes uses language more loosely, and 
talks of different forms of knowledge, in three of which the 
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ideas play no part. The first of these is knowledge of a thing 
through itself, and we know God alone in this direct fashion. Just 
what Malebranche means here is not altogether clear. That he 
believes in some intimate contact between the infinite and finite 
mind is certain, but how this is knowledge it is difficult to see. 
Wherever any attempt is made to describe the nature or attri- 
butes of God, the ideas evidently come into play, and at times 
Malebranche seems to limit the immediate knowledge of God to 
his bare existence. On the other hand, his existence seems to 
involve the most important of his attributes, in which case there 
is an immediate consciousness of God and his attributes analo- 
gous to the Cartesian consciousness of self. As far as it goes, 
the knowledge of God is the most certain of all knowledge, as 
it is the most important ; but the utter incommensurability of the 
finite and the infinite makes it impossible to give any definiteness 
to our notions of God and such knowledge can never be other 
than imperfect. A second form of knowledge, which does not 
seem to differ much from the first, is through an immediate and 
direct consciousness, immediate intuition, so to speak. Here 
comes the knowledge of self, which is also imperfect, and is less 
certain than the knowledge of God. Still, so far as mere exist- 
ence of the soul is concerned, this form of knowledge stands next 
in certainty, and inadequate though it be, is never false. The 
similar knowledge of the body, however, is, as already inti- 
mated, both imperfect and false. The third form of knowl- 
edge is conjecture, and concerns the souls of other men and 
the existence of pure intelligence unconnected with bodies. 
Evidently no one of these three kinds of knowledge is on 
the same footing as knowledge through ideas; for either it is 
uncertain or it cannot go beyond bare existence. To pass 
from the ‘that’ to the ‘what,’ the idea is necessary. Here 
alone we have full and complete knowledge, because the ideas 
themselves are eternal realities. This knowledge includes all gen- 
eral propositions which the mind is constrained to accept as true, 
especially those mathematical relations that form the type and 
ideal of certain knowledge. Like Descartes, Malebranche de- 
mands that everything be clear and distinct, and he finds his de- 
mand satisfied only in the general concept. 
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Nevertheless, though truth is impossible without the idea, the 
idea alone does not constitute truth. In itself a concept is neither 
true nor false, these attributes may be predicated only of rela- 
tions between concepts. Malebranche’s treatment of this dis- 
tinction is rendered obscure by the constant confusion between 
the epistemological and ontological uses of the word idea, but 
the distinction itself is clear enough. Not the concept, but the 
judgment, may be called true or false. 

The point of view here is naturally that of the older logic 
which regards the judgment as the formal union of two concepts. 
According to Malebranche, the latter are brought together in a 
more or less constrained fashion according to the amount of 
knowledge already possessed. Where knowledge is complete, this 
union can take place in only one way; where it is inadequate, 
various modes of uniting the concepts are possible. All this is 
nothing more or less than the assertion, now grown familiar, that 
the necessity of the judgment is a matter of relation and is due to 
its dependence upon systematic knowledge as a whole. Freedom 
of judgment is the result of ignorance. 

Truth, then, is a matter of relation, and there are various kinds 
of relationship to be considered: (1) that between two ideas ; 
(2) that between an idea and a thing or between the intelligible 
and the sensible ; and (3) that between two things. Since ideas 
themselves cannot change, being permanent entities, as will be 
seen later, the truths depending upon them alone are eternal and 
immutable. The relations between things or between things and 
ideas are likely to change, and with them their corresponding 
truths. The first class of truths, namely, those of the ideas, may 
be discovered by the exercise of the reason; to know the other 
two, the senses as well as the reason must be employed, a neces- 
sity which must render us uncertain as to any conclusion concern- 
ing them. Since the things themselves exist, there must be some 
relation between them ; but just what that may be, we cannot be 
sure. Here, as always, Malebranche’s position is that of the 
thorough-going rationalist. The reason alone is to be trusted, 
the senses vitiate the certainty of any statement to which they 
are necessary. He is without a suspicion that reason itself may 
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play us tricks. Such a possibility would be against his whole 
ontological scheme of the universe. Ideas exist quite apart from 
individual minds, and we become aware of them by means of a 
direct connection between God and ourselves. How can we 
doubt that which bears the sign of divinity? If we only will, we 
can see directly the ideas as they exist in the mind of God. 
This is the supreme knowledge ; nay, for the finite mind, it is the 
only knowledge, for this alone is certain and incapable of change. 

With regard to the means to be employed for the attainment 
of truth, Malebranche is explicit. After the fashion of his time, 
and of a much later time, too, for that matter, he regarded the 
division of the mind into faculties as the beginning of psycholog- 
ical wisdom. To-day we divide it instead into elements and pride 
ourselves upon our freedom from philosophical superstitions. 
Malebranche has a great deal to say about sensation and imagi- 
nation, but since he regards them both merely as sources of 
error, all his acuteness in observation and analysis is useless in 
the present quest, and serves only as a more elaborate warning. 
The faculties concerned in knowledge are but two in number, the 
understanding and the will. The understanding is altogether pas- 
sive, like Locke’s sheet of paper, and receives impressions from 
without. When these impressions come through the sense organs, 
or through the simple action of the brain, we speak of sense per- 
ception and imagination, and with these we have nothing to do. 
Knowledge is concerned with the pure understanding alone, which 
sees the ideas as they exist in the divine reason. It has no power 
of origination, no activity of any sort. It is unmixed receptivity. 
This view follows naturally upon that of the independent exis- 
tence of the ideas. Finite minds come in contact with truth 
only as they are enabled to perceive it in the mind of God, and 
perception is merely the passive instrument. The activity which 
Malebranche recognizes as involved in all knowledge, is supplied 
by the will. In order to see the ideas, we must desire to see 
them and must withhold our attention from all distractions. 
Again, although the understanding looks at the ideas, it is in- 
capable of making any judgment concerning them. For that the 
will is necessary. Assent to a proposition is not really different 
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from consent to an action. The faculty is the same in both cases. 
In the formation of judgments, however, the will is not free ; it 
is compelled to decide in accordance with the evidence presented. 
If the latter is sufficient, the judgment follows inevitably and is 
free from error; if the evidence is insufficient, the judgment, if 
there be one, is no less inevitable ; but the will may suspend as- 
sent and refuse to make any judgment at all under such unsatis- 
factory conditions. Not to do so leads invariably to error, and 
error is sin. The rule to be followed in all reasoning, to with- 
hold assent, namely, until forced to give it, is more than an hypo- 
thetical imperative. It is as binding as would be an infallible 
rule for attaining virtue. Knowledge is a good in itself. He 
who knows most is best able to comprehend God, and is, in his 
slight degree, like God. Of course no such high claim may be 
made for men who devote themselves to the study of particular 
things. Although conversant with the experimental and histor- 
ical knowledge of his time, Malebranche considers it as dross 
when compared with the universal knowledge that may be gained 
by turning the attention within to contemplate the eternal ideas. 
For him metaphysics is still supreme and is the only intellectual 
pursuit worthy of a thinking being. 

The combination of understanding and will, or, if one pre- 
fers the shorter term, the reason, is able to reach truth unmixed 
with error, and can be certain, too, that it has done so. Never- 
theless, its limitations are many and of a serious nature. Since it 
is finite, everything infinite is beyond its comprehension, and 
accordingly the most important class of truths can never be known. 
From a large number of these the human mind is doubtless for- 
ever shut off, but those which are requisite for salvation are made 
known through revelation. Faith is free from the strict mode of 
procedure to which the reason is bound down, it has nothing to 
do with rules of evidence or with logical proof. It accepts with- 
out question. Yet faith and reason are often cognizant of the 
same matters, and faith never contradicts the reason. Rightly 
understood, the truths of religion are never an absurdity to the 
reason, although often beyond the reach of the unaided force of 
the latter. Faith must come first, and for many people is suffi- 
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cient, but the philosopher should go farther and understand as 
much as he can of what he believes. Credo ut intelligam is Male- 
branche’s most orthodox conclusion. 


II. 


As has already been stated, the distinction between the intel- 
ligible and the sensible world is of the greatest importance for Male- 
branche’s philosophy. His preliminary definitions are such as one 
would expect from a good pupil of Descartes; but when these 
definitions are explained and amplified, they are found to mean 
something radicaily different. He has no quarrel with Descartes’s 
doctrine of the mutual independence of mind and matter, although 
his view of substance is nearer that of Spinoza ; and he is equally 
convinced that thought is the attribute of the one and extension 
of the other. Created existences are classified in two great 
divisions, material objects and finite minds or thinking beings. 
Of these the latter are immeasurably the superior, if only because 
they are necessarily concerned in every attempt at an explanation 
of the corporeal world. Until the latter is known, it is nothing 
to us, and it can be known only asit is represented in conscious- 
ness. Of these representations some belong to the reason, while 
others are wholly or in part sense perceptions. The intelligible 
world is made up of the former and alone has reality. As an 
example, Malebranche selects the attribute supposed to belong 
peculiarly to matter, namely, extension. In such an object as a 
table or a chair no one regards the qualities usually called 
secondary as external, for they depend on the structure and 
position of the sense organs ; it is no less an error to ascribe the 
particular figure and extension to the table itself, and for the same 
reason. These qualities vary constantly and in such a manner 
that the changes cannot be caused by corresponding alterations 
in the object, but must be due to the condition of the perceiving 
organism. Reality in any strict sense of the word belongs only 
to what is unchanging, to the universal and necessary properties 
of extension exemplified by the object, but independent of it. 
These alone are true, these alone have actuality, and would have 
it no less, were the object annihilated. 
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In fact, if the entire material world should suddenly cease to 
exist, we need not know it. Our conscious life might perfectly 
well go on just as it did before. There would be the same dis- 
tinction between the intelligible and the sensible, the same truths 
for the reason, the same errors resulting from perception. Con- 
scious processes do not testify to the existence of matter, and 
although the mind has a strong natural tendency to believe in that 
existence, it does so without a shred of evidence. Left to itself, the 
reason must regard matter as an entirely gratuitous assumption, 
brought in with apparently no other result than the confusion of 
a philosophy that would be simpler and more consistent as a pure 
idealism. Nevertheless, the supposition must be allowed to re- 
main, for the external world is vouched for by revelation. The 
Bible and the mysteries of the Christian religion both demand that 
we believe in a corporeal world, existing altogether apart from 
consciousness. What its properties may be, we can only conjec- 
ture, and the purpose of its creation is no less closely hidden ; but 
believe in its existence we must. If this point is once conceded, 
however, we need not concern ourselves further with the doctrine 
of matter ; for matter has as little to do with the actual character- 
istics of experience as has Kant’s Ding an sich. Since Descartes’s 
distinctions between mind and body hold good inside of conscious- 
ness, it is of little importance whether or not they do so absolutely, 
and Malebranche goes on to describe the intelligible world of con- 
sciousness, careless of the unknown quantity that is forever 
staring him in the face. 

The world of experience itself, however, is not a homogeneous 
unity, and its elements are by no means of equal value. Male- 
branche repeatedly maintains that a thorough-going idealism by 
no means affects the objectivity of the sensible world, since ex- 
perience would be the same with or without a material substrate ; 
but he apparently feels that the acceptance of such a substrate 
frees him from any necessity of accounting for the sensible world. 
Accordingly, he entirely ignores the latter in his account of reality, 
and passes directly to a consideration of the ideas. 

This doctrine of the ideas is at once the most characteristic and 
the most confusing portion of Malebranche’s philosophy. Under 
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the term ‘idea’ he includes all concepts, and these he regards as 
existing in complete independence of the finite mind. It is not 
only that concepts cannot be changed at the caprice of the indi- 
vidual, and that they would be no less true if the human race 
were suddenly annihilated, but that they possess an absolute 
existence much after the fashion of the popular conception of 
material things. Man did not create them, he cannot modify 
them, he does not even think them in any sense implying activity ; 
he merely gazes at them from a distance exactly as he might look 
at the stars. They belong to another world than his, yet so long 
as he can see, he has his portion in it. 

Perhaps the nature of the mind’s relation to the ideas is most 
evident when compared with the conscious processes confessedly 
individual. The latter are all connected with corresponding 
bodily processes, especially those of the brain. Here Male- 
branche writes very much like a modern psycho-physicist. Of 
course, he speaks of animal spirits instead of nervous processes, 
and his knowledge of physiological details is immeasurably less, 
but the general standpoint is the same. Changes in the physical 
environment set up corresponding changes in the body, and these 
are transmitted to the brain by means of the animal spirits, a 
volatile fluid extremely sensitive to the slightest stimulus. Once 
set in motion it tends to continue moving even after the original 
excitation has ceased to act, and it wears channels for itself in 
such a manner that the direction of the early movements deter- 
mines to a large extent that of the later ones. When the initia- 
tory impulse comes, as frequently happens, from within the body 
instead of outside it, the paths already present are of especial 
importance and determine almost invariably the entire course of 
the animal spirits. The series of movements is entirely corporeal 
in its nature, and its closed circle is not broken into by con- 
sciousness. On the contrary, the relation between mind and 
body is a parallelism, and the two sets of processes, physical and 
psychical, go on side by side, neither influencing the other, and 
yet each being the function of the other. This relationship is true 
of sense perception, of memory, and imagination ; but when we 
come to abstract concepts that require no concrete imagery for 
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their expression, the case is altogether different. These have no 
parallel bodily processes, and may be supposed to exist in purely 
spiritual essences. Concrete mental processes are connected 
closely with the body, and may easily vary from one mind to 
another ; abstractions have no such individual and corporeal 
restrictions, they are always the same, and change neither with 
persons nor with times and circumstances. 

The arguments advanced by Malebranche in defense of his 
position are hardly so convincing as one could wish. In the first 
place, the ideas must exist; for otherwise the mind would be 
thinking of nothing, which is absurd. In the second place, since 
mind and body are disparate, if the mind is to be conscious of 
anything besides its own modifications, ideas are absolutely neces- 
sary. Whether this means anything more than the truism that 
conscious processes are never unconscious is doubtful. Evidently 
a material object can never, gva material, be in the mind; that 
privilege is reserved for the conscious representation of the 
material object. Yet this would constitute no reason for distin- 
guishing the ideas from other conscious processes and assigning 
to them a Platonic existence apart from individual minds. Prob- 
ably the truth of the matter is that Malebranche sometimes 
thought of them as pure intelligible essences, and sometimes as 
individual conscious processes, without distinguishing between 
the two uses, and even without recognizing the ambiguity. The 
arguments for the separate existence of the ideas were probably 
convincing enough to a man who already believed in them, and 
perhaps that is as much proof as we should ask with regard to 
anything so ultimate. 

If one starts out, then, with the existence of the ideas as an 
initial assumption, the question of origin immediately arises. 
Here there are five possibilities: (1) The ideas may come from 
the objects to which they correspond. (2) The individual mind 
may have the power of producing them. (3) God may have 
produced them with the mind at the time of the latter’s creation, 
or he may produce them on each occasion on which they appear 
in consciousness. (4) The mind may have in itself all the per- 
fections that it sees in the ideas. (5) It may be united with a 
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perfect being that includes all the perfections of created beings. 
The first four suppositions are all rejected for different reasons ; 
and the fifth, the famous vision in God, is accepted, on the ground 


- that it alone is consistent with the independent existence of the 


ideas. God must have in himself the ideas of everything that he 
has created, for otherwise creation would have been impossible ; 
and in case God wills that finite minds shall see the ideas thus 
existing in him, he certainly can make them do so. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to consider the reasons for supposing that 
God wills the vision of the ideas in himself. With regard to this 
point Malebranche is no doubt largely influenced by the con- 
viction that the rest of his system demands the conclusion he is 
about to reach. The ideas exist as real entities, the finite mind 
is conscious of them, and such consciousness is possible only 
upon the supposition that the ideas are seen in God. No further 
proof that they are so seen is necessary. Nevertheless, an 
abundance of such proof is provided. The arrangement is the 
simplest possible, and therefore 1s probable according to the ac- 
cepted principles of explanation. Again, the idea of an infinitely 
perfect being is impossible upon any other supposition; and so is 
the mode in which the mind forms general ideas. It could never 
get the latter from particular things ; and, in searching for ideas 
that are not in the mind, it must have a confused impression of 
them, else it could not desire to see them. Cleazly all ideas 
cannot be present to the mind unless God himself is so. More- 
over, the theory of vision in God makes man completely depend- 
ent upon his creator, and places the divine being as the end of 
his intelligence as well as of his will,—all very satisfactory 
reasons to a rationalistic theologian. 

The characteristics that were found to belong to ideas as 
logical concepts are even more emphatically theirs when we 
regard them from the ontological standpoint. The necessity and 
universality already attributed to them become unchanging and 
eternal qualities, the perfect archetypes of all limited existences, 
and not to be altered by God himself. Taken together, they 
constitute the world of reality, and the relations existing among 
them are the everlasting truths. 
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The ideas and God are related to each other in the same way 
that the conscious processes of an individual mind are related to the 
mind itself. God did not create the ideas ; they are not the result 
of a fiat of his will; on the contrary, they are his models, the 
laws that he follows in creation. Indeed, they may be called 
a part of God, for they form the contents of his intellect, so to 
speak. He sees them just as the finite intelligence does, except 
that they are within his mind instead of outside and above it. 
They constitute his pefections and he could change them only by 
ceasing to be God. The created reason is like in kind to the 
divine reason, and thus is able to have the intercourse with the 
latter that is afforded by the vision of the eternal and immutable 
ideas. 

The ideas form the archetypes of all actual and possible exis- 
tences. One would expect accordingly to find ideas of the indi- 
vidual souls of men; but apparently there are no such ideas. 
The different affections to which the mind is subject have corre- 
sponding ideas ; for instance, God knows pain through its idea, 
although he is free from the feeling of pain; but the mind itself, 
which for Malebranche is more than the sum of its conscious 
processes, seems entirely unrepresented among the divine perfec- 
tions. Possibly this is due to the doctrine that the human mind 
is formed after the likeness of God, and therefore needs no idea as 
its archetype ; but the omission seems to render any knowledge of 
the mind forever impossible, not only for man, but even for God. 
It is a curious supposition, and one altogether inconsistent with the 
rest of Malebranche’s theories, but its difficulties do not seem to 
have occurred to him and he offers no suggestion as to their 


solution. 


Historians of philosophy, giving little heed to that portion of 
Malebranche’s theories vouched for by faith, have usually classed 
him among the idealists. The custom has recently received a de- 
cided check in a monograph by M. Joly, who argues stoutly that 
the system is realistic. The choice between the two opposed views 
must depend upon the amount and kind of emphasis laid by Male- 
branche upon the shadowy background of experience. So long as 
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we depend upon the reason, we are forbidden to assume the exist- 
ence of a material world apart from some perceiving intelligence, 
and we are unable to conceive anything entirely out of relation to 
consciousness. Sense perception can be explained perfectly well 
upon an idealistic basis, and in fact that is the only supposition that 
yields any explanation worthy of the name. This is the deliberate 
verdict of the reason, and this is the view that Malebranche would 
have adopted, had he felt himself at liberty to do so. Christian 
theology, however, had declared that the doctrines of the Christian 
religion, especially the incarnation and transubstantiation, as well 
as the testimony of the Bible, make the existence of matter as an 


independent entity necessary. Malebranche was not only a 


devout Catholic, but a priest as well, and thus doubly bound to 
accept the teachings of the Church. That he did so honestly and 
without mental reservations, there is no doubt; and since he was 
not called upon to attribute any qualities to the unknown matter, 
he simply added it to his idealistic theory without making any 
change in the latter. The revelation concerned something alto- 
gether outside experience and there was no need to attempt to 
combine the two. Many students have felt that, because of their 
different sources, the idealistic and the realistic portions of the 
system should be regarded as totally disparate. Philosophy is 
concerned to provide a unified scheme of existence, and in doing 
so must rely upon the reason and the reason alone. Articles of 
faith can have no place in such a scheme and should be ignored 
in any evaluation of it. Malebranche the philosopher has been 
separated accordingly from Malebranche the Christian theologian, 
and the opinions of the latter have been disregarded. If one follows 
this procedure, there is of course but a single possible conclusion, 
namely, that the system is a form of idealism ; but this does not 
appear to me to be justifiable. To be sure, the one set of doc- 
trines were accepted by Malebranche on authority and the others 
were the reasoned convictions of his own mind; but he regarded 
them as forming a whole which would have been rendered incom- 
plete by the loss of either. There was no contradiction between 
them. Malebranche was no advocate of a two-fold truth. He 
believed that true philosophy and true religion confirmed each 
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other. That he was a Christian undoubtedly colored his views, 

that he was a Frenchman probably influenced them also ; but in 

studying them one must take them all together as the work of a¢ 
single man, and not isolate different doctrines as due, the one to 

religion, another to nationality. If such a method must be 

employed in order to prove that Malebranche is an idealist, the 

traditional classification must be laid aside, and the number of 

the realists be increased by a notable addition to their ranks. 

It is possible, however, that the method of division and selec- 
tion may be discarded, and nevertheless the system as a whole 
be found to be idealistic in tendency. We have here, on the one 
side, the intelligible world of experience, where we may distin- 
guish between conscious processes that are purely individual and 
others that bear the marks of eternal truths, themselves the con- 
scious processes inthe mind of God. Besides these ephemeral 
and timeless conscious processes, there are the minds, divine and 
human, that think them. All this constitutes the world of reality, 
but opposed to it there is the material world, something hard 
and fast, back of experience but presumably not affecting it, 
since without the material substrate experience might perfectly 
well be precisely what it is now. Matter is not only without 
qualities, it is equally destitute of causation. All motion in ob- 
jects and all sensations are caused directly by God. The cor- 
poreal world is nothing but an unknown quantity, an + which 
is not even a function of experience. It supplies a realistic ele- 
ment, but does not prevent the system from being on the whole 
idealistic. Although both realistic and idealistic factors must be 
reckoned with, the latter have all the positive characteristics and 
alone are made use of in the explanation of experience. 

Such an idealism has many inconsistencies, and raises besides a 
number of questions which its author makes no attempt to answer. 
The relation between individual minds and the eternal ideas seems 
inexplicable, unless the former are regarded as portions of the 
mind of God, a solution of the difficulty dangerously near to the 
pantheism that Malebranche was always trying to avoid. More- 
over, the reality of the sensible world hardly seems to be suffi- 
ciently regarded. After being constantly warned not to touch 
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the unholy thing, it is disappointing to discover that there is ap- 
parently nothing to avoid. Yet, with all its faults, Malebranche’s 
account of one of the great problems of existence by no means 
deserves to be ignored. If his ideas had not been so static, if he 
could have considered them as activities rather than as things, 
many difficulties would have been lessened. He sometimes 
seems about to make them active, but never altogether succeeds 
in the attempt, a failure by no means surprising when one remem- 
bers that the entire logic and psychology of his time favored the 
static point of view. Even as it is, the union between intelligence 
and will in both the infinite and the finite minds renders reason 
essentially active ; and the questions left by Descartes concern- 
ing substance and concerning mind and matter are answered in 
an original manner differing in important respects from the solu- 


tions proposed by Spinoza and by Leibniz. 
G. N. Dotson. 


WELLS COLLEGE. 
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SOME DIFFICULTIES WITH THE EPISTEMOLOGY 
OF PRAGMATISM AND RADICAL EMPIRICISM. 


SHALL assume that the readers of this Review are suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the doctrines of pragmatism and 
radical empiricism ; and I shall, therefore, proceed at once to a 
presentation of the difficulties I have encountered in trying to 
accept this new epistemology. 

The first of the difficulties is presented by the standpoint and 
method of this epistemology ; I mean in particular its attempt to 
unite the ruling conceptions and methods of psychology and 
logic. When I make this attempt, I seem to lose sight of what 
is essential to a clear understanding of both these sciences. The 
features which should be distinctive of each run together into a 
blurred conception, which is to my mind neither intelligible as 
logic nor as psychology. This epistemology, by taking away 
from me formal logic as I have been wont to understand it, has 
put nothing in its place that I can use effectively in my attempt 
to solve the problem of knowledge. I cannot dispossess my mind 
of the conviction that logic and psychology must deal with think- 
ing and knowing in ways too diverse to admit of the sort of con- 
nection which, as I understand it, this epistemology tries to main- 
tain between these sciences. To my thinking, this epistemology 
falls into a twofold confusion: (1) it confounds the situation in 
which thinking and knowing arise, with truth and knowledge 
themselves ; (2) it confounds the consequences, the practical 
experiences to which truth leads, with truth itself. Now, when 
the pragmatist assures me that these distinctions are only the 
barren fictions of my abstracting intellect, and that my difficulty 
here is due to my insistence upon a real difference wherever for- 
mal thinking can make a distinction, I must confess that to me 
these distinctions seem to lie so much in the matters themselves 
that, when I attempt to ignore them, or to treat them as mere ab- 
stractions, I find myself involved in confusion and contradiction 
in trying to make intelligible my cognitive experience. And 
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this leads to my second difficulty. It concerns the meaning of 
thought. I have no difficulty in regarding thinking in its psy- 
chological aspect as a mode of experience. Psychologically 
viewed, thinking, as every other conscious functioning, is an ex- 
perience-process which, like every other psychical process, arises 
under definite definable conditions, goes on in a describable man- 
ner, and terminates in other psychical processes or states. But, 
when I am asked to see in this mode of experiencing the logical 
nature of thought, its significance as true or untrue, I confess I 
am totally unable to do anything of the sort. Experience, ex- 
perience-content, and thinking, I cannot help regarding as differ- 
ent functions ; even if it is the fact that we never do think and 
never can think about anything which is not matter of an actual 
or possible experience, it still seems to me that the logical proc- 
ess cannot be truthfully described or clearly understood as a mode 
of experiencing. Nor does it seem to me that the alternative to 
this identification of thought with experience is to make thought 
something that is foreign to experience, something that is outside 
of experience, and which can therefore have no interest and in- 
telligible connection with it; on the contrary, I have found no 
difficulty in conceiving that thought lives, moves, and has its be- 
ing within the tissue of experience ; that thought and experience 
are co-substantial functions and inseparable. There may be no 
such thing as experience in which there is not thinking in some 
degree, and no thinking that has not to do with experience. This 
relation between thought and experience we may conceive as 
analogous to that of the patterns or designs which determine the 
combination of the threads out of which a fabric is woven. We 
may mark this distinctive function of thought in the web of ex- 
perience by saying it is thought which gives meaning to experi- 
ence, which makes it possible for the content of our experience 
to be more than a series of passing states, a mere aggregate of 
disconnected impressions. 

But, once more, if following this new epistemology I identify 
thought with experience, I am forced to ignore most of those re- 
lations which logical thought recognizes and asserts. I find that 
the only relation which I, as a radical empiricist, can legitimately 
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recognize, is the relation of ‘ conjunctive transition’ in experi- 
ence-process. This relation is that of next-to-nextness, which I 
may take either in a spatial or a temporal meaning. And it 
seems to me that to be a consistent radical empiricist with Pro- 
fessor James, or a consistent immediatist with Professor Dewey, 
my thinking has exceedingly narrow limits, and my knowledge 
can only be of the this-here-and-now ; of experience-content lying 
beyond ¢/is next, either in the direction of what is not yet, or in 
the direction of what is no longer my experience, and still less 
of anything which is experience of other minds or experience 
iitberhaupt, | cannot properly be said to possess any knowledge. 
Even of so elementary and fundamental relation as that of like- 
ness and difference, I can give no account in terms of an experi- 
ence-process which is only definable as a conjunctive transition 
from one portion of experience to another. 

The judgments, ‘ This is identical with that,’ ‘this is not that,’ 
stubbornly refuse to be resolved into mere experience processes. 
This judging consciousness seems to be a positive addition to the 
content of experience, a construction of the datum. 

But what am I to make of those other more significant and 
richer relations, cause and effect, purpose and result, if I am to 
be a consistent empirical pragmatist? Try as I will, I cannot 
make these relations a part of experience-content. Doubtless the 
related terms are, or conceivably may be, contents of experience ; 
but these relations are possible for my mental view only if the 
matters they connect are co-present in one act of representation or 
conception ; though as matters of actual experience they may be 
far apart in time and in space. Now, I experience an insuperable 
difficulty when I attempt to resolve the logical judgment which 
asserts causal connection, or teleological connection, or the relation 
of reason and consequent, into experience-processes which have to 
be defined as a conjunctive transition from experience-contents to 
other experience-contents. True enough it is to say, I experi- 
ence this judging function; but it is quite another thing to per- 
suade my mind that this judging function is itself a mode of ex- 
periencing. Here, again, I am compelled, in the interest of clear 
thinking, to recognize that difference between psychical processes 
and logical functions which this new epistemology denies. 
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The third difficulty which pragmatism and radical empiricism 
present to my mind, is the explanation they give of truth and 
knowledge. The pragmatist teaches that the truth of an idea 
consists in the practical consequences to which this idea leads ; 
these consequences are not only the criterion of its truth, but 
they are all that can be meant by the truth of the idea. Now, if 
this be the meaning of a true idea, it would seem to follow that 
no idea can be true until these consequences exist as facts of 
actual experience; prior to this experience, the idea is only 
potentially true (whatever that may mean). Thus, in Professor 
James's case of Memorial Hall, his idea of this building, while he 
remained in his study, was neither true nor false. Not until he 
was supposed to get certain visual, tactile, auditory, etc., experi- 
ences which meant Memorial Hall, could he say his antecedent 
idea was true. It would seem to follow from this meaning of a 
true idea that the only idea that is actually true is the idea that 
no longer exists ; for, before the consequences of that idea exist, 
the idea is not true, and when these consequences are facts of 
experiences, the idea has ceased to exist; for that idea was just 
a passing moment of experience, which by conjunctive transition 
led into the next experience-moment, and that by a like process 
into the next, etc. Now, looking back upon this initial experi- 
ence, Professor James’s idea of Memorial Hall, I cannot say it 
was true while it lasted, nor can I say it was true when those 
truth-making experiences came, for the reason that the idea no 
longer lasted. Let me next try to make this idea of Memorial 
Hall cognitive. While it existed in his mind, Professor James 
tells me, ‘this idea was cognitive,’ 7 ¢., knew the subsequent 
experience, because it afterwards led into them, or they followed 
it in such wise as to fulfill, to explain, that idea, or to satisfy 
whatever need or incompleteness there was in that idea-experi- 
ence. But, how did Professor James now that the subsequent 
experiences did so fulfill and satisfy that antecedent idea as to 
make it a true idea? How could it have been known that the 
judgment which asserted the cognitive value of that idea was 
true? Professor James, when in his study he had the idea of 
Memorial Hall, was then a virtual knower, before subsequent 
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experiences “salted down” his actual knowledge. Professor 
James was, as he explains, a virtual knower, because his idea was 
one which could lead to just those experiences which afterwards 
made him an actual knower. But here is my dilemma, when I 
would accept this explanation. How did Professor James come 
to know that he was a virtual knower of Memorial Hall, while 
he was in his study? The pragmatist teaches me, that, in this 
case, the experiences into which the idea of Memorial Hall led 
constituted the truth of that idea; and that the antecedent idea 
was a virtual knower, because these experiences were its conse- 
quences. But, my question is, how does my pragmatist teacher 
know that the given idea of Memorial Hall was a true one in his 
own meaning of truth? Now, it seems to me that the only pos- 
sible answer to this question involves a conception of truth and 
knowledge which a consistent pragmatist cannot accept, — a con- 
ception which is virtually that of the much abhorred intellectualist, 
who will persist in making truth mean agreement or correspond- 
ence between thought and fact or reality which is not that cogni- 
tive thought itself. That those various actual experiences which 
meant Memorial Hall were the truth of Professor James’s idea of 
that building, could have been a known fact only by means of a 
comparison between them and the experiences which that idea 
meant ; in other words, by a comparison between the actual and 
the ideal order of experience. Now, such a comparison, with the 
resulting judgment about the ideal order of experience, is just the 
intellectualist’s meaning of truth, a meaning which I am not per- 
mitted to retain, if 1 am to be a consistent pragmatist. 

And the same thing is true when that antecedent idea of 
Memorial Hall is said to be a virtual knower of the building itself ; 
this proposition can be true only if an ideal order of experience, 
now conceived as possible, is compared wlth an actual order of 
experience. 

Thus, it seems to result, that the only way in which I can ac- 
cept the pragmatist’s proposition, that the consequences to which 
an idea leads are the truth of that idea, is by employing a con- 
ception of truth which the pragmatist rejects. I have tried to 
escape this dilemma by adopting the radical empiricist’s explana- 
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tion of the cognitive process, which makes the present experience 
moment the knower, both of the experience which immediately 
precedes, and the experience that immediately follows it. Thus, 
in the case of the knowing of Memorial Hall, the initial experi- 
ence, the idea which Professor James had while in his study, 
knows the next experience into which it immediately leads, and 
that next experience likewise knows this initial one, and the one 
that immediately follows it, and so on until the last experi- 
ence, which contains the knowledge of all its predecessors ; 
and ‘salts down,’ or ‘nails down’ their truth. This final ex- 
perience is thus, that which not only zs the truth of that idea 
of Memorial Hall, but immediately 4xows this truth. Here is a 
plausible solution of my difficulty ; but alas! when I more criti- 
cally examine it, I find I have still the same question to answer. 
How can the proposition that this last passing thought is the 
knower of all its predecessors, be itself true? I see no answer 
to this question, but by assuming a judging thought which does 
not itself pass, but to which all the passing thoughts are simul- 
taneously presented ; so that, just as in the other cases, an ideal 
possible order of experience is compared with an actual order of 
experience, and the agreement between them is the truth sought. 
To make, therefore, the passing thought the only knower may do 
for psychology, but it will solve no epistemological problem. 

The fourth difficulty which this epistemology puts in my way 
is the difficulty of a logical escape from solipsism. If I am to 
accept radical empiricism, I must, it seems to me, elect to be very 
solitary. My world must be my experience, and my experience 
only. The only terms in which reality, whether that of minds or 
things, is definable to me, are terms of individual experience. If 
I am to have the society of other minds than my own, I must 
bag them, so to speak, before I become a pragmatic empiricist. 
I cannot legitimately reach these other minds after I have become 
one. There are three ways in which I may attempt this escape 
from solipsism. 

1. I may attempt to reach the other minds by the inference 
from analogy. Apparently this is the way Professor James takes 
in the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, 
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October 13, 1905. Professor James reasons as follows: ‘‘ Why 
do I postulate your mind? Because I see your body acting ina 
certain way, its gestures, facial movements, words and conduct 
generally are expressive ; so I deem it actuated as my own is, by 
an inner life like mine.” This argument from analogy is my 
reason, whether an instinctive belief runs before it or not. But, 
were I to grant the validity of this analogical inference, I must 
remind myself that, as a radical empiricist, I am not entitled to 
make use of it. Such an inferential process has no place, no 
relevancy, indeed no meaning in the radical empiricist’s theory of 
knowledge. But, even were it admissible to recognize such a 
logical form of thinking, radical empiricism makes the inference 
incapable of establishing the existence of the other mind ; for the 
reason that this body of my social a/ter is, to quote again Pro- 
fessor James, “ but a percept in my field ; and this field being my 
field only, why then need what I take to be the mind of my 
fellow be other than a percept in my field, and consequently as 
truly a part of my experience only, as is the so-called body of 
my fellow?” 

2. But, I may attempt an escape from my loneliness by 
another pathway of radical empiricism, the pathway of conjunc- 
tive transitions, by means of which the portions of experience are 
‘joined at their edges,’ so that there is no gap, but continuous 
transition when I set out with any given segment of experience, 
and travel in any direction. May I not reach the other mind 
thus by a strictly cognitive process? That other mind, having a 
like series of perceptual experiences, will meet my perceptual 
series in some reality that is common to both minds, and, as 
James says, is coterminous to both these series. But, unfortu- 
nately, this way of escape from solipsism is barred by that very 
piece of perceptual reality which is supposed to lie between our 
intercommunicating minds, and to be coterminous. Unless I 
first assume the existence of my fellow’s mind, this perceptual 
reality is only a terminus to my cognitive experience. It breaks 
the continuity of that experience, and by doing so limits my pos- 
sible knowledge ; for knowing consists in the process of conjunc- 
tive transitions which are continuous. Where discontinuity 
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enters, knowledge ceases to be. It is no more possible to reach 
the other minds by this pathway, than it is possible to throw a 
bridge across a river with a supporting abutment upon the hither 
bank only. 

3. The only remaining way of escape from my unwilling solip- 
sism is the ‘ way of the postulates.’ Why not take it, and say 
the other mind than mine is my postulate, which I first make for 
the purpose of satisfying certain needs, chiefly practical, that arise 
within my experience ; and, by using this postulate, I make my 
experience harmonious and satisfying ; and since the truth of 
an idea is in its working, my postulate is verified, known to be 
true by its fruits. But, alas, I have accepted an epistemology 
which no more permits me to make postulates of this sort than 
to draw inferences according to the canons of formal logic. To 
postulate is at least to think ; and to think of some other reality 
than my own experience is to transcend that experience ; and 
transcendence of experience which involves discontinuity in ex- 
perience-process is not permitted one who will hold the pure 
doctrine of radical empiricism. I see no way, then, of avoiding 
this consequence of accepting the epistemology of pragmatism 
and radical empiricism, 7. ¢., | must accept with it my solitary 
existence. 

I have dwelt too long upon my difficulties in trying to become 
a pragmatist to leave space for considering the possible answers 
my pragmatist friends might make, should they deem it worth 
while to make the attempt to save me from the error of my ways, 
and to bring me into the kingdom of the pragmatists. I will 
close this confession of my inability to believe with the ready 
avowal of my entire willingness to be saved; yes, I will go far- 
ther, and confess I would like to be a pragmatist. This theory 
of knowledge enables one so neatly to solve certain vexed prob- 
lems, particularly the problems of ethical and religious belief ; 
and pragmatism turns so strategically the flank of the skeptic 
and the agnostic, instead of making the frontal attack which the 
intellectualist must make, with a result which I confess seems at 
times to be hardly better than a drawn battle. 


Joun E. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 
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Some Dogmas of Religion. By J. E. McTaccarr. London, 

Edward Arnold, 1906. — pp. xx, 299. 

Dr. McTaggart has produced a singularly delightful work which 
ought to be widely studied by that large class of persons who are at 
once convinced of the profound practical importance of fundamental 
religious issues and high-minded enough to require of their religion 
not merely that its conclusions shall be comforting if true, but that 
there shall be rational grounds for judging that they are true. Dr. 
McTaggart’s subtilty and wit, as well as his philosophical learning, have 
been amply exhibited in the past in his volumes on Hegelianism, and 
in the present work these qualities are rather intensified than dimin- 
ished by a tendency to formal dialectic, which it is perhaps not unjust 
to ascribe in part to the influence of Mr. G. E. Moore, to whom the 
author’s preface records obligation. It should be said at once that the 
present work is not specially concerned with the problems of Hegel- 
ianism, and that its interest is in no way dependent upon the reader’s 
acquaintance with or acceptance of the ‘absolute’ philosophy. While 
the author appears here, as in earlier works, as a representative of a gen- 
erally Hegelian form of idealism, the questions he discusses are all such 
as must inevitably arise in any serious attempt to think consistently 
about the world of experience as a whole, and the arguments employed 
such as can be appreciated independently of any metaphysical fart 
pris on the side of the reader. 

For the task of philosophic criticism of religious ideas Dr. Mc- 
Taggart is admirably fitted by the double qualification of sympathy 
and independence of view. Religion is for him one of the most im- 
portant things, though not the most important thing in life. At the 
same time, it does not mean to him in the least the traditional theories of 
a particular church ora particular body of theologians. As had already 
appeared from his Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, our author offers a 
rare example of the combination of a fervent belief in the fundamental 
righteousness of the universe and in human immortality with an equally 
fervent denial of the existence of God. He is that unusual thing, an 
atheistic believer in immortality and the fundamental decency of things. 

This position Dr. McTaggart reminds us, whether that of Hegel or 
not, was pretty certainly that of Fichte during the best-known years of 
his life; it might be added that it was pretty certainly also that of 
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Shelley in his maturer manhood, Its very unfamiliarity thus affords 
a reason for working it out more fully, and comparing the reasons for 
its adoption with those commonly urged in support of better known 
types of religious belief, and I cannot doubt that the general verdict 
will be that Dr. McTaggart has shown that a religion of this kind must 
be reckoned with as a very serious possibility, and that in some 
respects it has fewer difficulties to meet from the point of view of the 
intellect than any widely advocated form of Theism. 

In his first chapter, on ‘‘ The Importance of Dogma,’’ Dr. Mc- 
Taggart begins by defining the two fundamental terms ‘ dogma’ and 
‘religion,’ and goes on to give reasons for the view that dogma, as 
defined, is indispensable to religion. A ‘dogma,’ we learn, is ‘‘ any 
proposition with a metaphysical significance,’’ and metaphysics means 
‘« the systematic study of the ultimate nature of reality.’’ Now every 
writer is, of course, entitled to define his terms initially in any way 
he pleases, so long as the sense he puts upon them is intelligible. 
Hence no serious fault can be found with the author for employing 
the word ‘dogma’ in what he admits to be an unusual sense. But it 
may be doubted whether the sense which Dr. McTaggart adopts does 
not ignore one feature which is of fundamental historical importance 
for the understanding of religions. I find throughout the book little 
recognition of the social side of religion as one expression of the 
organized life of a community ; religion is throughout treated as simply 
the convictions of an individual thinker on certain momentous ques- 
tions. This comes out at once in the initial definition of ‘dogma.’ 
A thinker more alive, as Hegel himself was, to the social aspect of 
religion would probably object that, as the etymology of the word 
shows, dogma means primarily something which has been /aid down 
(dedoypévov dart) by the legitimate representatives of a society as binding 
on the members of that society ; as applied to the conclusions of an 
isolated thinker the term loses all its import. Thus, ¢. g., Free Trade 
could not properly be called a ‘ dogma’ of Cobden, but it is a ‘dogma’ 
of any political society which requires subscription to it as a condition 
of membership. The dogmas of a Church are thus simply the propo- 
sitions which the recognized authorities of that Church have declared 
incumbent on its adherents. Now, historically, it is far from clear that 
all such dogmas have metaphysical significance. Thus, ever since the 
formulation of the Apostles’ Creed, at least, it has been a ‘dogma’ 
of orthodox Christianity that Jesus ‘‘ suffered under Pontius Pilate.’’ 
But can it be shown that this statement has any metaphysical implica- 
tions which would be lost if the name of some other procurator, say 
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Felix or Festus, were substituted for that of Pilate? This may seem 
a trifling matter, and I should not have dwelt upon it, except for the 
tendency it indicates to disregard aé initio any conception of religion 
in which its social side is made paramount. The same tendency is 
seen in the definition of religion which immediately follows. Religion 
is a form of emotion arising from a conviction of harmony between 
ourselves and the nature of ultimate reality. I confess that such a 
definition, with its exclusive stress upon emotion, strikes me as much too 
individualistic. The only instances of which I can think which exactly 
correspond to the definition are the ‘ contemplative life’ of Aris- 
totle, and the life of ‘intellectual love of God’ described by Spinoza. 
Every great historical religion, so far as I am aware, has departed 
from Dr. McTaggart’s definition by attaching fundamental importance 
to something which has to be done, an end to be attained by the co- 
operation of the religious community. 

Dogma and religion once defined, Dr. McTaggart has little difficulty 
in showing that all religion implies, as an essential, dogma in his sense 
of the word, 7. ¢., propositions of a metaphysical nature. Of so-called 
‘undogmatic’ religion he is as scornful as the average ‘ Anglo- 
Catholic’ theologian, and much more incisive and witty in the ex- 
pression of his scorn. He perhaps forgets, however, that what is re- 
sented by many who call themselves enemies of dogma is not the con- 
tention that metaphysical propositions of some kind are essential to 
religion, but that the scheme of metaphysics officially promulgated 
by certain ecclesiastical authorities is a complete list of those meta- 
physical propositions which form the foundation of /rwe religion. I 
venture to think that by missing a fundamental point in the character 
of dogma as such, Dr. McTaggart has been led to impute to the anti- 
dogmatist extravagances of which he may be, and often is, quite 
innocent. 

In the second chapter, ‘‘ The Establishment of Dogma,’’ the author 
proceeds to ask by what means a dogma can be supported. He rightly 
sets aside many of the grounds often urged for belief in a particular 
metaphysical proposition, such as, ¢. g., the allegations that many 
persons have thought it self-evident that it has been widely or even 
universally believed, that miracles have been performed by its pro- 
mulgators in support of their assertions. That a statement which I 
do not find self-evident has been thought by someone else to be so is 
clearly no logical reason why I should stifle my own demand for proof. 
That all mankind have agreed in believing certain doctrines is prob- 
ably quite untrue ; the consensus gentium is always in fact obtained by 
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a preliminary elimination of all those gen/es who happen not to concur 
with the speaker, and we have moreover to reckon with the logical 
possibility that if all mankind have agreed in a belief, they may all 
have been deluded. The evidence of miracle rests upon the previous 
admission of the dogma that there exists a God whose moral character 
excludes the possibility that he may, for one reason or another, work 
miracles on behalf of a falsehood. ‘There remain only, as allegations 
in favor of belief without rational grounds, the argument from prac- 
tical consequences, and the general exaltation of faith on the score of 
the innate infirmity of human reason. Both these favorite céxor of 
the apologist are disposed of by Dr. McTaggart in one of the most 
incisive and wittiest sections of his book. Against the former it is 
happily contended that it is condemned out of its own mouth by the 
immorality of its consequences. ‘‘It makes us imperious in the 
wrong place, where our imperiousness is arrogance, and by an inev- 
itable consequence makes us humble in the wrong place, where our 
humility is mean and servile.’’ ZZ. g., if Tertullian’s vindictive 
Deity should turn out to exist, the argument from consequences 
would compel us to conclude that he cannot be morally a wretch. 
‘*When the reality is certain we have [on this theory] to admit that 
the reality of a thing should determine our approval of that thing. I 
find it difficult to imagine a more degraded position.’’ As for the 
mere argument from the incapacity of the intellect, it will equally 
prove anything, even incompatible propositions, and consequently is 
worthless as a means of proving anything in particular. In short, if 
dogmas are to be established at all, it must be by means of previous 
rational justification of a system of metaphysical truth. And, asa con- 
sequence, at present the vast majority of men, who have neither 
leisure nor capacity for metaphysical study, have no right to a religion 
at all. And this is undoubtedly an evil, but like many other evils, is 
unfortunately real, though we may hope that the amount of the evil 
will be diminished as opportunities of leisure and culture become more 
generally diffused. Meanwhile, if it is a misfortune for men in general 
to have no religion, it is at least a compensation to be delivered from 
false religions. If a loss of happiness would result from the loss of 
belief in God, there would be a gain, both in happiness and other- 
wise, in freedom from the belief that the creator of such a world as 
this was omnipotent and was yet to be worshipped. 

Chapters III and IV approach the main dogma of Dr. McTaggart’s 
own private religion, thatof Immortality. In ChapterIII, ‘‘ Human Im- 
mortality,’’ the author does not give the positive metaphysical grounds 
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which he regards as justifying the belief in immortality. These are 
to be sought in his earlier work on Hegelian Cosmology. The present 
essay seeks merely to remove certain current objections to a future life 
based upon (1) the apparent scientific reasons for regarding matter as 
the sole reality, (2) the apparent dependence of mental life upon 
physiological conditions, (3) the general transitoriness of empirical 
objects. Dr. McTaggart’s anti-materialistic argument is of the type 
which has been common in philosophical literature since Berkeley, and 
turns upon the alleged subjectivity of secondary sensations. If second- 
ary sensations are not real qualities of external objects, it is argued, 
we have no right to regard primary sensations as such, since we only 
know them in precisely the same manner as we know the secondary, 
and since we have no experience in which they are presented apart 
from the secondary. Our sensations thus only give us the right to 
infer the existence of an external cause of some sort ; they afford no 
warrant for the belief that this cause consists of unconscious material 
particles, and thus can give no ground for rejecting the metaphysical 
arguments by which Hegel and others have sought to prove that all 
real individuals must be conscious minds. I doubt if Dr. McTaggart has 
been quite fortunate in the form which he gives to his immaterialist ar- 
gument. The supposed ‘subjectivity’ of secondary sensation appears 
to me to be a false inference, based on the mere confusion between 
sense-qualities and the hypothetical processes by which they are 
cognized, a confusion which becomes palpable when the author speaks 
of the existence of the sense-qualities as inferred from the prior fact of 
the existence of the sensations. Any identification of the qualities 
which are the objects of sensation with the processes seems to me to 
lead straight to the precipice of Solipsism. And, since the meta- 
physical arguments against unconscious individuals to which Dr. Mc- 
Taggart refers as the true logical basis of his idealism are independent 
of this psychologizing assumption, the confusion appears in him singu- 
larly gratuitous. His reply to the other two objections appears to me 
much more convincing and satisfactory. I could have wished, how- 
ever, that a writer who builds so much upon the metaphysical concep- 
tion that the individual mind is a substance, had subjected the concept 
of substance to a thorough examination, and also that he had con- 
sidered how the perplexing facts of alternating and multiple personality 
bear upon his doctrine of the permanent and immutable identity of 
individual minds. Dr. Morton Prince’s experiences with ‘‘ Sally Beau- 
champ ’’ ought surely not to be overlooked in the discussion of the 
possibility that ‘one person’ may be a temporary and perishable con- 
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stituent of a wider personality. Nor is it quite impertinent to ask what 
kind of position Dr. McTaggart assigns to the non-human animal 
species in his scheme of the universe. 

In the fourth chapter, reasons are given for regarding as probable 
the doctrine that all existing persons have preéxisted through a long 
succession of incarnations, and possibly from all eternity. Dr. Mc- 
Taggart, while offering no direct proof of this thesis, ingeniously shows 
that it might, if accepted, throw some light on perplexing facts of 
daily experience ; such as those of love and friendship at first sight, 
and offers some acute observations on the conditions which might con- 
ceivably determine the occasion and circumstances of re-birth. Again, 
however, I should like to suggest, the advocate of preéxistence ought 
to consider whether he means, with Plato, to declare that the number 
of persons in the universe is constant, and how he proposes to recon- 
cile this doctrine, if he adopts it, with the ascertained empirical facts 
of population. A minor point suggests itself in connection with Dr. 
McTaggart’s emphatic adherence to the view that all memories of each 
life perish at death. It does not appear why this should inevitably be 
so, since, as Dr. McTaggart himself has urged in the previous chapter, 
there is no conclusive proof of the absolute dependence of mental 
functions upon what we empirically find to be their nervous concom- 
itants. And, moreover, Dr. McTaggart in that chapter expresses his 
personal belief in at least some of the alleged cases of spiritualistic fost- 
mortem communications. Now surely these commuuications, if genu- 
ine, are just as good in proof of continued memory as in proof of 
continued personal consciousness. While an extension of our exam- 
ination of facts to the Eastern world would surely show that some 
cases of alleged recollection of past lives are as well attested as the 
alleged cases of ‘spirit-return.’ In any case, it is, I think, clear 
that Dr. McTaggart’s reasons for his advocacy of preéxistence are 
chiefly of that ethical kind of ‘argument from the consequences’ of 
which he theoretically thinks so meanly. His interest in the concep- 
tion is that it promises a possibility of the indefinite renewal of loves 
and friendships which death has apparently cut short, and a chance of 
enjoying in succession instructive experiences which refuse to be united 
within the compass of a single life. To borrow his audaciously happy 
example, the same man in the same life cannot well be both Galahad 
and ‘Tristram, but with a series of lives to draw on, the Galahad of 
to-day may be the Tristram of to-morrow, and vice versa. Thus, with 
a succession of lives in which to experiment, one may really hope to 
discover by personal experience ‘ whether tares be not grain.’ 
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In the fifth chapter, on ‘‘ Free Will,’’? Dr. McTaggart turns aside 
from the main topic of his book to offer a plea for determinism on 
lines already familiar in philosophical controversy. On the whole, 
this seems to me the weakest as well as the least original part of the 
book. What the author desires to show is that there is no such thing 
as a volition which is not absolutely determined, that is, mechanically 
determined by antecedent events. It is assumed throughout the dis- 
cussion that the indeterminist will allow that at any rate all events other 
than our volitions are so determined, and the burden is thus thrown 
upon him of establishing the reasonableness of admitting a solitary 
exception to this principle. Now, I must confess that I do not myself 
see how an intelligent indeterminist can be expected to make so sui- 
cidal an admission. And if he refuses to make it, the burden of proof 
surely rests on the antagonist who assumes that any actual event is com- 
pletely determined in a mechanical way by antecedent events. Dr. 
McTaggart fails to see the magnitude of the determinist’s assumption 
because he takes it for granted without enquiry that ‘uniformity ’ 
and conformity to ‘general laws’ are more than methodological 
assumptions of experimental science, they are the actual truth about 
real individual events. I can find no indication in the essay before 
us that the author has fairly faced the questions whether such thor- 
ough-going determination is even conceivable as a fact, and, supposing 
it is, whether the experimental sciences really require the admission 
of it. I have tried elsewere to show that there are conclusive reasons 
for giving a negative answer to both questions, and for holding that no 
real fact is ever completely determined by antecedent facts, and every 
fresh reflection upon the problem only serves to confirm me more in 
this conclusion. I cannot find in Dr. McTaggart’s essay, with all its 
acuteness on points of detail, any grounds for abandoning this convic- 
tion. Indeed, his argument seems to me to neglect the very first con- 
dition of fruitfulness, the precise and exact definition of what must be 
meant by complete mechanical determination, supposing such a state of 
things to exist. Nor does he seriously consider whether teleological 
determination by purposes is really compatible with mechanical deter- 
mination by antecedent events. If it is not, it will obviously be pos- 
sible for voluntary acts to be one and all teleologically determined, 
and at the same time to be one and all not fully determined in the 
mechanical sense of the term employed by Dr. McTaggart and other 
opponents of free will. 

I confess again that I do not understand the position ascribed by the 
author to ‘general laws.’ They seem, in spite of the excellent obser- 
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vations on p. 232, to figure with him asa kind of real individual agents 
which actively determine and bring about results, so that it is, ¢. g., 
rational to suggest as alternative explanations of the occurrence of a 
certain event, the will of God ora general law. To me this hypos- 
tatization of approximately accurate mathematical formulz appears the 
merest mythology, and I fail to see how genuine individual reality and 
actual complete conformity to ‘general laws’ can be compatible, 
especially in a system of philosophy which avowedly accepts the iden- 
tity of indiscernibles. Where the question about freedom is thus from 
the first wa/ fosée, can any answer obtained be better than a mystifi- 
cation? One suggestion I should like to make would be that in all 
fruitful discussion of the determinist issue it must be remembered 
that the question has no meaning except from the point of view of an 
ideal spectator. The real issue is: Could such an ideal spectator, if 
gifted with a perfect command of logical and mathematical method, 
always infer with certainty from data consisting entirely of assertions 
as to the sequence of events what the choices of an agent will be? It 
is because I find nothing in Dr. McTaggart’s discussion which neces- 
sitates the abandonment of the negative answer to this question that 
his essay as an argument against indeterminism seems to me wholly 
beside the mark. ‘The only indeterminist hit by it, so far as I can see, 
is the inconsequential half-thinker who has stultified himself in ad- 
vance by wantonly accepting the imaginary ‘ uniformity of nature,’— 
a principle which can easily be shown to be quite superfluous in 
science, —as a fact. 

The remaining three chapters of the book are perhaps those which will 
arouse the most general interest. Their general object is to show the 
superfluousness of theism as a philosophical hypothesis, and the inco- 
herence of popular theological and philosophical argumentation on the 
theistic problem furnishes the author with occasion for many of his 
happiest and most incisive criticisms. For reasons explained in his 
previous work on Hegelian Cosmology (reasons, allow me to say, in 
which the present reviewer fully concurs), the author regards it as 
desirable to avoid any designation of the universe as a whole (unless, 
indeed, it be conceived in a way which he thinks indefensible, as a 
single person), as ‘God.’ The name ‘God’ is thus kept for the 
supreme person in the universe, supposing that person to be morally 
good. The question then arises: Are there grounds for believing that 
the universe contains a single person who is at once more powerful than 
any other and also morally excellent? Dr. McTaggart hereupon dis- 
tinguishes three possible views which might be held about such a hy- 
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pothetical being. He may be regarded as the omnipotent creator of 
all other persons, or as a creator who is not omnipotent, but in some 
way limited by unknown conditions ; or finally, he may be neither 
omnipotent nor creative, but simply, as it were, the headmaster of the 
school of the world, directing and controlling by the sheer force of 
superior mental power the activities of beings co-eternal with himself. 

Dr. McTaggart, in his two chapters on ‘‘ God as Omnipotent,’’ and 
**A Non-Omnipotent God,’’ submits the three hypotheses to exami- 
nation in succession, with the result that the third (God as the cosmic 
headmaster) is found to be the least open to logical or ethical 
criticism. I do not propose to examine the author’s arguments against 
the two forms of the doctrine of a creative Deity, inasmuch as I find 
myself in such complete accord with their general scope that I could 
do little more than cry Auge / to each of Dr. McTaggart’s passes of 
fence. I will just note as a point of interest in the discussion that Dr. 
McTaggart, like some other idealists, has found himself forced to 
recede from his earlier position of extreme optimism, according to 
which the very existence of evil is a mere illusion. As one who also 
formerly held this exuberant doctrine, I am glad to associate myself 
with our author in his present retractation. 

If the presence of evil in the world is a mere delusion, then as he 
properly urges, the very existence of that delusion is itself an evil, 
and thus disproves the thesis ‘‘ all evil is non-existent.’ Another point 
of interest arises in connection with the discussion of the traditional 
‘ proofs of the existence of God,’ a discussion which will remind the 
reader, anu is apparently intended to remind him, of Hume’s pro- 
found and unduly neglected ‘‘ Dialogues on Natural Religion.’’ Dr. 
McTaggart acutely points out that, contrary to the common opinion, 
idealism distinctly weakens the theistic argument from the evidences 
of rational design in nature. 

For if any part of the universe consists of unconscious matter, then 
the presence of adaptation to rational ends in this part of the universe 
is at least highly improbable in the absence of a managing director ; 
but if the universe consists solely of intelligent beings, who of their 
own nature aim at knowing the true and effecting the good, then the 
rationality of itsstructure becomes an ultimate fact, and the hypothesis 
of the managing director is superfluous. Thus Dr. McTaggart’s verdict 
on this, in his view, most reasonable form of theism, is that the 
hypothesis is unobjectionable but unnecessary, or, as he puts it, there 
is no reason why we should not believe in such a God, except the 
entire absence of reasons for believing in him. It will be observed 
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that no account is taken of what religious persons would call the ‘ ex- 
periential’ ground for such belief, 7. ¢., the contention that in the 
peculiar experience of the (Christian or other) believer there is direct 
evidence of a personal relation of the believer’s spirit to the divine 
spirit. Presumably Dr. McTaggart would say that this kind of evi- 
dence, if it exists, however convincing to the believer himself, is in- 
communicable and incapable of logical evaluation, and therefore is not 
evidence in the sense in which the term is being used throughout the 
present volume. 

I am glad to note the trenchant way in which the author deals with 
the contention of some idealists that idealism requires the existence of 
an omniscient individual, who must therefore be God. To me it 
seems manifest that he is justified in both his contentions, that idealism 
requires no such omniscient individual, and that an omniscient person, 
if there is one, need neither be supremely powerful nor supremely 
good, and therefore need not be God. In his concluding chapter, 
‘*Theism and Happiness,’’ the author subjects to much acute criti- 
cism the popular view that human happiness or human morality or 
both must be diminished if theism can be shown to be baseless. As 
to human happiness, as he powerfully urges, the existence of God can 
only increase human happiness, if it entails the final victory of good 
over evil on the whole. Now, this consequence does not follow unless 
with the existence of God you conjoin an idealistic structure of the 
universe, whereas, given the latter, the prevalence of good equally 
follows, whether God be supposed to exist or not. As to the latter, 
the value of the conception of God as an ethical ideal has been exag- 
gerated by Kant and others. Socrates may not be so morally excel- 
lent a being as God, and yet my conception of Socrates may be a 
much better ideal for ethical practice, because I understand Socrates 
better than I understand God. ‘‘A boy’s reverence for the captain 
of the eleven may be of much more value than his reverence for God. 
For it is possible that his idea of the captain of the eleven may be 
one much more adequate to excite reverence than his idea of God.’’ 
And as to the happiness which comes from love. God, of course, 
cannot continue to be loved, if we cease to believe in him. But there 
are still men to love. ‘* Whether the friends whom all men may find 
could compensate for the friend whom some men thought they had 
found is a question for each man to answer. It is a question which 
can never be permanently answered in the negative so long as there 
is still a future before us.’’ 

I trust this very inadequate review may do something to call atten- 
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tion to the great variety of topics of primary importance discussed in 
Dr. McTaggart’s book. To the charm of its style and its fertility in 
searching and happy aphorisms I am conscious that I have done no 
justice at all. I can only take leave of the volume by most earnestly 
recommending it to all who are sufficiently interested in the most 
fundamental questions of religion to desire to think clearly about 
them. Whether one agrees with Dr. McTaggart’s conclusions or not, 
the candor with which they are stated and the vigor and ingenuity 
with which they are argued gives his book a quite exceptional value 


as a provocative of thought. 
A. E. Taytor. 


UNIVERSITY. 


Experimental Psychology, a Manual of Laboratory Practice. By 
EpwWARD BraprorD TircHENER. Vol. II, Quantitative Experi- 
ments. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1905. Part I, Student’s 
Manual, pp. xli, 208 ; Part II, Instructor’s Manual, pp. clxxi, 453. 


The qualitative volume of Professor Titchener’s Experimental Psy- 
chology, which appeared in rgo1, has already been noticed in the Re- 
view (Vol. X, pp. 645 ff.). The present volume completes the work, 
which is from every point of view a magnum opus. ‘The author’s purpose 
throughout has been to treat certain selected experiments fully rather 
than to list a great number. In the 400 pages of the two Student’s 
Manuals we have, accordingly, sixty-four major experiments (thirty- 
seven qualitative and twenty-seven quantitative) carefully described, 
with explanation of apparatus, full directions for execution, and many 
suggestions for further thought and study. In the corresponding In- 
structor’s Manuals we have set forth at length all the technical back- 
ground of knowledge that an instructor ought to possess who would 
give such a course adequately. Professor Titchener may congratulate 
himself not only on having completed a long and arduous labor, but 
also upon having produced a veritable bible for his experimental 
colleagues. 

The Student’s Manual of the present quantitative volume begins 
with a prefatory note of Suggestions to Students, after which follows a 
forty-page introduction on Mental Measurement. The body of the 
work is divided into four chapters. The first (pp. 1-37) deals with 
twelve preliminary experiments, five auditory (highest and lowest 
audible tones, least audible intensity of sound), three dermal (least 
discernible pressure), and four, following an exposition of Weber’s 
Law, roughly demonstrative of that law ini the case of brightnesses and 
lifted weights. Chapter II (pp. 38-119) is concerned with the 
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Metric Methods, and covers eleven experiments. After a seventeen- 
page exposition of the Law of Error, the Method of Limits (Method 
of Just Noticeable Differences or Method of Minimal Change) is taken 
up, with experiments on the difference limen for brightness and for 
tone. Then follows the Method of Average Error, illustrated with 
visual estimations of extent, and, after the two subordinate methods 
of Equivalents and of Equal Sense Differences (Mean Gradation), the 
Method of Constant Stimuli (Right and Wrong Cases), with experi- 
ments on dermal discrimination with Weber’s compasses, arm move- 
ments, intensity of sounds, and lifted weights. Chapter III (pp. 120- 
195), devoted to Reaction Experiments, is introduced by a general 
account of electrical instruments and their use in the psychological 
laboratory, especially the Hipp chronoscope. The experiments 
cover the three types of simple reaction; reaction with discrimina- 
tion, cognition and choice, and association times. Chapter IV (pp. 
196-198), a very short one with a single experiment requiring the 
reproduction of a time interval, brings the volume to a close, with the 
exception of the list of Materials Required and the full indexes. 

The Instructor’s Manual follows the same order of topics, but of 
course much more exhaustively, and with much more of suggestion in 
various directions. The introduction (158 pages), on the Rise and 
Progress of Quantitative Psychology, gives a critical history of psycho- 
physics from Weber and Fechner onward, with many citations from 
the principal authors in the original tongues. A special historical 
section is also given to each of the metric methods by itself. No- 
where in English can anything like so full an account of the whole 
matter be found as in these two manuals of Titchener’s; and no- 
where in any other language except in the Afethodik of G. E. 
Miiller, by whom Titchener has been largely influenced, and whose 
results have been embodied in the present work. A fifth chapter in 
the Instructor’s Manual, beyond the four corresponding to those of 
the Student’s part, takes up the Range of Quantitative Psychology, 
and gives some account of typical experiments lying in other fields 
than those of psychophysics. ‘Three appendices, with a list of mate- 
rials and the indices, complete the volume. The appendices deal with 
Examination Questions, Books and Periodicals (including a list of fifty 
books, which, together with a similar list in the qualitative Instructor’s 
Manual, make up the tale of the author’s ‘ hundred best books’ — from 
the point of view of the experimental laboratory), and, lastly, with 
firms recommended for the Supply of Psychological Apparatus. 

The chapters thus outlined are filled in with a thoroughness and 
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fullness of detail worthy of Helmholtz in the Of#k. Criticism of the 
subject matter, if criticism is to be made, would be an occasion for 
siege operations and not for a skirmish ; and it is hardly worth while 
here to point out such small and hypothetical betterments as may have 
occurred to the reviewer. The author’s expositions are everywhere 
clear, his arrangement good, and he has succeeded, in the reviewer’s 
belief, in the by-no-means-small feat of making the quasi-mathemati- 
cal portions of the work simple enough for the non-mathematical 
student. 

Criticism from the pedagogical point of view is, perhaps, another 
matter, in particular with reference to the appropriateness of such a 
course for undergraduate students. And here the reviewer is inclined 
to dissent. Even if students be required, as is very likely the author’s 
intention, to perform certain selected experiments and not the whole 
list, the question remains whether the time of an undergraduate can- 
not be better spent than in such intensive cultivation of so narrow a 
field. A half-year’s laboratory work is a good part ofa student’s under- 
graduate course, and psychophysics, however important, is but a small 
part of asmall part of psychology asawhole. Witha graduate student, 
in training for a career as an experimentalist, the case would be in 
many respects different, though here again objections of other sorts 
suggest themselves. 

The ideal laboratory course for undergraduates is something that 
we are drawing near to by approximations. Professor Titchener has 
brought us much nearer to it than we have ever been before, but has, 
perhaps, a trifle overshot the mark. This, however, is a slight matter 
in comparison with the importance of his present contribution to ex- 
perimental psychology in general. 

EpmunpD C. SANFORD. 

CLARK UNIVERSITY. 


L’idéalisme contemporain. Par Léon Brunscuvicc. Paris, 

Félix Alcan, 1905.— pp. 185. 

This volume is made up of a series of articles which have already 
appeared in the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morade, with an additional 
chapter which gives the title to the book and forms the natural con- 
clusion of the various discussions. In the first chapter on ‘* Spiritual- 
isme et sens commun,’’ the author purposes to show how common sense, 
which has always been in bondage to words, may free itself and ex- 
change its materialistic form of spiritualism for a form which is truly 
spiritualistic. ‘‘ De quelques préjugés contre la philosophie’’ is an 
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attack on the philosophy of feeling and will. ‘‘ De la méthode dans la 
philosophie de l’esprit’’ is a reply to criticisms directed by M. Cante- 
cour against the author’s interpretation of idealism in his /ntroduction 
a /a vie de ¢ esprit; and ‘‘ La philosophie nouvelle et |’intellectual- 
isme’’ is an attack on M. LeRoy’s ‘ new philosophy’ or ‘ new positiv- 
ism,’ which is really a form of pragmatism ; and the subject for discussion 
in this last essay is essentially the same as that in the second chapter. 

The reader who is unfamiliar with the controversies in the French 
philosophical journals would have much difficulty in following the 
argument in this book, were it not for a preface in which the author 
gives aclear statement of his main theses. His first thesis is that 
philosophy has ceased to be metaphysics and has become criticism. 
His Kantianism, however, does not go so far as to include the second 
critique: he is anti-voluntaristic throughout. Contemporary idealism 
is, then, in no sense a system of metaphysics. Idealism, and with it 
spiritualism and intellectualism, are, in his view, simply methods or 
constitutive forms of science. They do not pretend to go beyond 
science ; they have no dealings with a transcendent. 

The realism which rests on simple affirmation is no longer possible ; 
a legitimate realism, the rational affirmation of the existence of the 
external world, — which M. Brunschvicg somehow or other seems to 
admit as possible, — presupposes criticism, that is to say, idealism. 
For this idealism is no more subjective idealism than it is absolutism ; 
it is simply a method. And bound up with it is aspiritualism which, 
as already noted, is non-metaphysical, which professes to stay within 
the sphere of science, to be, indeed, a necessary part of science. For 
science contains something more than facts ; it posits the law of matter, 
and by that very act shows that it cannot be subject to the law of 
matter, that it must be a reality distinct from matter. The element 
which matter does not supply is mind, spirit. This is related to 
matter, which is a mass divisible into parts each external to all the 
rest, as is the thought to the words of the phrase which express it. 
It is not an absolute; it is a living activity, a productive power, 
the capacity for producing ideas, something free, autonomous, never 
completed and never fixed. Individuality itself is not something 
stable and permanent ; it is simply the starting-point for inner devel- 
opment. The problems which arise in connection with its activity 
are not to be solved if we conceive of truth, goodness, and God, as 
things possessing an absolute existence. Truth is that which is verified, 
virtue is progress of inner being ; instead of an absolute God this new 
spiritualism finds an inner ideal principle which is constantly mani- 
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fested in us. This is the interpretation of idealism, which M. Brun- 
schvicg recommends to common sense, and, until common sense shall 
have adopted it, he regards the complete rationalization of the human 
race as impossible. 

It may be said in criticism of this view of spiritualism, that its 
advocate by no means convinces us that he has eliminated the Abso- 
lute. The Absolute which appeared as something fixed and tran- 
scendent has been publicly banished, but it is not so certain that an 
Absolute has not reappeared in this self-activity of unlimited possi- 
bilities. The author does not profess to banish ‘being’ altogether, there 
is spiritual reality, but it consists in a spontaneously active thought, 
and can, therefore, never be mere object of thought. He denies that 
this being is an Absolute, but, even granting that, it is by no means 
clear that matter, which is an object of scientific research, is not itself 
transcendent. For he denies that the explicative principle is at the 
same time a constitutive principle. Matter, apparently, is not mind, 
nor is it the product of mind. M. Brunschvicg certainly fails to 
avoid metaphysical implications, in spite of his preliminary denial of 
metaphysics. 

To return to the author’s development of his position. We find 
spiritualism further defined as intellectualism. This, again, is not 
metaphysical ; it simply means that all reality can be explained 
according to rational principles ; Harvey’s theory of circulation, for 
example, was intellectualistic. Intellectualism is equally opposed to 
abstract formalism and to positivism. Herein it agrees with the ‘ new 
philosophy’ advocated by M. Le Roy and others. But it does not 
agree with the positive part of that theory. M. Le Roy holds that 
thought alone can offer no solution. A system of ideas may be per- 
fectly clear and consistent, and yet be false. The final appeal, he 
maintains, is to life itself, to the will; the final test is to be found in 
practice ; action is the positive reality ; it is in intuition that truth is 
given. M. Brunschvicg believes that this leads to scepticism and con- 
tradiction, and that M. Le Roy is no better than a materialist. 

But, before taking up the points made in the controversy, it will be 
well to note first the author’s treatment of the subject in the less polem- 
ical chapters. The problem is raised in the first chapter, where we are 
told that the philosophy of feeling and will do not really exist ; for 
‘ reasons of the heart ’ and ‘ principles of the will’ are still reasons and 
principles. They involve ideas and the faculty of comprehension, 
and hence, intellection. In the next chapter the philosophies of feel- 
ing and will, — which ‘ respond to the desires of the crowd’ and have 
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been very influential, — are examined more closely. Spinoza affirmed 
that ‘‘ ‘ the modes of thought,’ as love, desire, or any other affection of 
the soul, are given only when there is present in the mind of the 
individual, the idea of the thing which is loved, desired, etc. But 
the idea may be given without any other mode of thought.’’ He 
believed this to be an axiom. M. Brunschvicg denies that there are 
axioms, yet holds that Spinoza’s statement is correct and can be sus- 
tained. He examines first the view that feeling and will can deter- 
mine themselves immediately without the intervention of ideas, and 
finds that in the historical examples of the philosophies of feeling and 
will there is always involved determination, analysis and justification, 
hence ideas, etc. But it may be maintained that although intellec- 
tion is present, it is subordinate to feeling and will; that it has a 
value, but a theoretical value only, while true value is practical. M. 
Brunschvicg reminds us that intellectualism does not desire to ex- 
clude feeling and will; they are, of course, present in the moral life, 
but moral life begins where the ed of action is marked, where the 
value of the idea or feeling is judged. Feeling, it is true, goes 
beyond reason, but it is only confused consciousness ; the difference 
between it and intellection is only a matter of degree. There is really 
no conflict of faculties, for there are no faculties. Thought is a func- 
tion of the organism, and feeling and will are two of its movements. 
Man should philosophize with his whole mind, and all the aspects of 
thought should be involved. There can be, he repeats, no philosophy 
of feeling and will. Rational philosophy zs philosophy. 

A large part of the difference between M. Brunschvicg and those 
whom he opposes is due to the difference in the way in which they 
understand such terms as ‘thought’ and ‘mind.’ M. Brunschvicg 
wishes to include in them feeling and will, while the others use them 
in a narrower sense. It is all thought, says our author, and then he 
adds: ‘‘but clear thought is the ultimate court of appeal.’’ Here, 
there is a real difference of principle, and it can best be discussed in con- 
nection with the controversy contained in the chapter on ‘‘ La philoso- 
phie nouvelle et l’intellectualisme.’’ Here we may take as a starting 
point M. Le Roy’s division of action into /’ action pratique, 1’ action 
discursive, et l’ action profond, analogous to Plato’s three stages of know- 
ing ; the first gives common sense ; the second rules science ; the third 
is the criterion of philosophy. In the second, discursive action, we 
have intellectual activity which is analytic and leaves discontinuity in 
our knowledge. M. Brunschvicg objects that intellection is synthetic 
as well as analytic ; that it is the only possible ground of ‘‘ profound 
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action,’’ the condition in which we ‘‘live matter.’’ He maintains 
that this kind of action, which is really esthetic intuition, is quite 
unintelligible apart from clear thinking. Continuity, the only con- 
tinuity which is of value as knowledge, is to be found by way of intel- 
lection. A feeling of identity with the object is not the real solution 
of discontinuity in knowledge. Intellectualism finds the test of judg- 
ments not in any such experience, but in their fitness (for knowledge) 
and their universality. He opposes the principle of immediate experi- 
ence ; as for the pragmatist formula, he prefers Spinoza’s statement: 
Mens nthil aliud utile esse judicat nisi id quod ad intelligendum conducit. 

In conclusion, it seems to the reviewer that, tested by the princi- 
ples of intellectualism which the author professes, he has not triumphed 
over his opponents, and that his idealism has not finally disposed of 
metaphysics. 

ApAM LEROY JONES. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Lame et le corps. Par ALFRED Binet. Paris, Flammarion, 

1905. — pp. 288. 

This is a discussion of the psychophysical problem in rather sketchy 
and popular form, and dominated by the pleasant spirit of Montaigne ; 
the issue is admitted at the outset to be a transcendental one upon 
which no man can speak with authority, yet about which everybody 
likes to speculate by applying empirical principles with care-free deft- 
ness. The first assumption to be made in a discussion of the relation 
of mind to body is that ‘‘we know only our sensations about the 
external world’’ (p. 10); ‘‘sensation is the intermediary placed 
between the object and our cognitive faculty’’ (p. 13). But in 
Binet’s thinking this is not an idealistic assumption, but rather a real- 
istic one ; he takes it to mean that sensations are the only objective 
things we know. ‘‘ The objects of the real word are, for us, only 
sensation-aggregates’’ (p. 51), but ‘‘the term object has two mean- 
ings, now that of sensation qualities and then again that of the cause 
of these qualities’’ (p. 17) ; and we know that there exist objects 
apart from our nervous system, because we do perceive the sensed 
objects in one place and the nervous system in another (7/i¢.). The 
writer does not seem to realize, however, that he is presupposing the 
transcendent reality of space in all these remarks ; for he fails through- 
out to distinguish between spatial distribution and transmental ex- 
istence. It is one thing to say that we experience truly the nou- 
menon X, which is the objective cause of our sensations of it, in a 
given position which is not identical with the position of the nou- 
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menon X’, which is the objective cause of our perception ‘ body,’ 
and a very different thing to say that each noumenon is known as 
noumenon because it has its own unique position; the former is a 
bare statement of introspective fact, the latter is no explanation nor 
justification of this fact. 

The psychological ground for the insolubility of the psychophysical 
problem is given very satisfactorily. ‘‘We can never discover the 
whole nature of the nervous system because we have only sense-images 
of it’’ (p. 22). This statement, taken in isolation, is not true; for 
the combinations of sense-images surely give us much that is for us 
truly new, much as we may be inclined to claim metaphysically that 
such new facts were ‘latent’ in the original sense-images. Never- 
theless, Binet’s main idea is surely beyond challenge ; our knowledge 
of the nervous system is limited absolutely by the results, in terms of 
knowledge, which that system itself can produce. This is probably 
as good ground for scientific agnosticism as can be found. Upon it 
Binet bases his objection to the materialistic claim that all experience 
is a mode of motion. We cannot, he well objects, suppose that the 
empirical factors yielded by operations of the nervous system by any 
means disclose every real feature and property of the system itself 
(pp. 33 ff.). After scoring this point, however, he lapses back into 
the language of that very subjectivism which at heart he seems dis- 
posed to reject. He says, for instance: ‘‘ Physicists err in regarding 
motion as noumenal ; every conception (including that of motion) is 
only a residue of sensations, even the notions of ‘ body,’ ‘ matter,’ 
etc., being hypostasized sensations ; it is not the motion of the tun- 
ing-fork which causes sound sensations, for that motion is only a sen- 
sation’’ (pp. 33-37). But why, the critic would ask, cannot one 
admit the objective reality of motion and still deny that the whole 
(noumenal) nature of it is explicated in experience? Surely it is a 
disastrous way of proving the relativity of knowledge to turn every- 
thing experienced into something which it is zo¢ experienced as. 

Curiously enough, when Binet turns, after a discussion of the nature 
of matter (pp. 1-52), to the discussion of mind (pp. 53-183), he is 
willing to regard the distinction between the act and the object of 
consciousness as something more than a sensation product. These are 
irreducible phases of experience objectively, not merely a distinction 
between sensation products. The author adheres to common sense 
convictions here at the expense of logical consistency ; for how can 
we know the essential difference between two objects if one of these 
latter cannot be a ‘mere’ content of any experience? This question, 
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when answered by common sense, forces us to admit that at least some 
experienced things are not mere sensations, but rather empirical 
phases of transcendentals. In short, Binet is bound to admit that we 
can know an act of consciousness without thereby metamorphosing 
this act into nothing more than a thought-object. It is a serious criti- 
cism of his whole treatment of the psychophysical problem that he 
never faces and meets this issue squarely. Asa result of this neglect, 
in large measure at least, Binet is led to put up the curious thesis, a 
modification of one held by Reid and Hamilton, that sensations are 
partly mental and partly physical ; the act character is the mental, and 
the object-content is physical (p. 58). As a consequence, it is easy to 
reject all representative theories of consciousness on the ground that 
‘* what we call matter is nothing but sensation’’ (a part or phase of 
it), so that ‘‘ sensation is not a medium of symbolizing matter but 
contains matter’’ (p. 66). It is little short of astounding that a 
good psychologist can indulge in speculations like these ; that on one 
page we can be told that all differences are intra-sensational, and on 
the next can learn that the difference between process and content 
is not. 

On much the same plane must be ranked the critique of Lotze’s 
view that neural vibrations are heterogeneous to sensation qualities 
apparently induced by them. Much as one may believe that Lotze’s 
point is an irrelevant, misstated one, it is impossible to accept Binet’s 
reasons for rejecting it. He says: ‘* Molecular movement is itself 
only sensation. Hence heterogeneity of movement and sensation- 
content only proves difference between sensations and not difference 
between mental and physical’’ (p. 72). How is it possible that a 
psychologist can declare that the experience of a difference between 
(assumed ) sensations cannot mean something more than either of these 
latter, cannot indicate something about their nature which is not re- 
vealed within their own immediate qualities individually? We pass 
over the more strictly psychological weaknesses in the above view, 
believing the logical difficulty to indicate sufficiently the limitations of 
the argument. 

Consciousness is regarded substantially as James views it: ‘‘ sensa- 
tion does not imply a knower but only the act of knowing’’(p. 99). 
But, in developing this point, inet throws caution to the winds by 
saying that ‘‘ it is reflection which has constructed the notion of a sub- 
ject ; in sensation there is no knower’’ (p. 100). This indicates a 
radically sensationalistic view of experience which James would in- 
stantly disown: the old error of supposing that nothing is involved 
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in experience save the conscious content of experience need not be re- 
criticized here. The wonder is that Binet can say that ‘‘ the subject 
is only a known thing ’’ (p. 101) and still believe that the act-phase 
of experiencing is not. And it is a still greater wonder how he can 
censure idealism for denying that imagination and reasoning can give 
what sensation cannot ; for he has committed just this same mistake. 
Into his view that ‘consciousness adds nothing to the existent’’ 
(p. 114) we need not go critically, for this has been discussed at 
length in numerous recent controversies. 

An interesting classification of the definitions of psychology is given 
(pp. 139-183) together with a critique of these definitions, ending by 
the acceptance of Ebbinghaus’s definition of psychology as the physi- 
cal world as known by an individual (and not as revised by social 
criticism). To this definition, however, Binet will add James’s view 
that the teleological peculiarity is the true mark of the mental which 
distinguishes it from the physical. ‘* Psychology is the science of such 
matter as is pre-adaptive.’’ The present reviewer is unable to see how 
this view is reconcilable with Binet’s reiterated assertion that the act- 
character and not the contents constitute the psychical world ; both 
Ebbinghaus’s and James’s views clearly refer to certain peculiarities of 
the objects of experience, their behavior, qualities, and so on. And, 
furthermore, if one regards consciousness as something which does not 
modify in amy wise the existent, how is it possible to talk about the 
teleological character of the psychical ? Surely there is a subtle vacilla- 
tion here between content and act; the objects ‘in’ consciousness 
are material and not reducible to a mere act of knowing, but then psy- 
chology cannot be defined as the science of naught save such objects 
inasmuch as the act function, whatever this may be called, cuts no 
inconsiderable figure in every existent theory. 

The connection of mind and matter forms the theme of the last part 
of the book (pp. 183-265) ; a strict correlation is insisted upon, but 
not in the sense of parallelism. Aristotle’s ‘form and matter’ indi- 
cates roughly the true relation ; hence, ‘‘ the phenomena of conscious- 
ness constitute an incomplete mode of existence’ (p. 195). Paral- 
lelism errs because ‘‘ experiences have objects and thus are just as 
material as our brains are’’ (p. 230). This is a most remarkable in- 
stance of identifying ‘ objective’ in the psychological sense with 
‘ material’ inthe physical one. And further on (p. 236) Binet plainly 
assumes that a perception of matter proves itself to be a partly material 
thing. 

A perfectly amazing theory, admitted to be conjectural, is proposed 
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in the closing pages. Binet believes an answer must be found to the 
question why neural vibrations, which contain all perceivable physical 
qualities, should themselves differ so greatly from these qualities. 
Why are disturbances in the optic nerve so little like the light we 
see? ‘The reason given is that ‘‘ the neural disturbance is determined 
by both the object and the nervous structure’’ (p. 251). But then 
the author feels bound to explain why it is that we do not experience 
the molecular disturbances in the nerves ; and he is forced to say that 
we really do; that we sense simultaneously the objective color p/us 
the merry dance of optic molecules, but that, since this dance is in- 
cessant, a true constant, we become unconscious of it by the law of 
adaptation. The same is said of motor nerves ; these, too, yield sen- 
sations of their own inner behavior, but lapse in early childhood into 
the realm of the unconscious! (p. 257). 

In justice to the book, it must be added that the author confesses 
having written it to supply a personal emotional need. It seems 
rather brutal toward the reading public to publish a book of such 
length upon a problem which the author concludes is strictly in- 
soluble, and a legitimate theme for emotionally colored speculations 
(p. 263). A comparison of the work with Busse’s monograph would 
be invidious, 

WALTER B. PITKIN. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Beitriige sur Einfiihrung in die Geschichte der Philosophie. Von RUDOLF 
EvucKEN. Leipzig Verlag der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 1906. — pp. 
vi, 196. 

Of late Professor Eucken has been recasting several of his earlier writings, 
and publishing them with altered titles adapted to their new forms. The 
present treatise is the second edition, revised and enlarged, of the Beitriige 
sur Geschichte der neueren Philosophie, first issued in 1886. About one 
quarter of the new book isa substantial reproduction of the old. A second 
considerable section deals with subjects formerly discussed, — ‘‘ Zur Erin- 
nerung an Adolf Trendelenburg,’’ and “ Parteien und Parteinamen in der 
Philosophie,’’ — but which are now treated in a different way. Two essays, 
‘« Bayle und Kant: Eine Studie’’ and ‘‘Gedanken und Anregungen zur 
Geschichte der Philosophie,’’ were not included in the original volume, and 
these constitute the chief interest of the later work. 

In comparing Bayle with Kant, Professor Eucken has a double purpose 
in view. Rightly judging that we know less of Bayle to-day than were 
advantageous for our thought, he seeks to contribute to the desired end by 
presenting the results of his own inquiries as well as by stimulating others 
to independent study. To those who are acquainted with his historical 
methods it need scarcely be said that in this aim he has been entirely suc- 
cessful. But the second thesis, that Bayle was a forerunner of Kant, 
appears more doubtful. The argument is guardedly drawn, it is true, with 
careful attention to the differences as well as the likenesses between the 
two forms of thought. But the question remains, whether further deduc- 
tion ought not to be made from the positive conclusion. The parallels are 
between Bayle’s doubt and the negative criticism of Kant’s theoretical 
philosophy, on the one hand, Bayle’s reliance on conscience and Kant’s 
doctrine of the practical reason, on the other. The comparison is interest- 
ing and suggestive. Ought the resemblance in doctrine, however, to be 
interpreted as an anticipation? Or should it be classed with those remoter 
analogies which are often discoverable between thinkers of different ages 
and types ? 

The concluding discussion applies the author's characteristic philosophical 
principles to historical investigation. Unless the history of philosophy is 
brought into correlation with the timeless spiritual process which forms the 
essence of the world, it loses itself in the study of details, or passes over into 
mere subjective judgments. In either case it yields no adequate guidance 
for systematic reflection. This is gained only when the historian rises 
above the succession of philosophers and systems to participation in the 
Geistesleben, for whose progressive realization he no less than the original 
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thinkers should energetically strive. Hence follow corollaries of a more 
special sort: The history of philosophy should consider ‘life’ as well as 
abstract speculation ; it should have regard to personality as well as reflec- 
tive results ; it should value original and productive ideas more than com- 
pleteness in systematic construction. By way of final suggestions, Pro- 
fessor Eucken proposes philosophical conceptions, terminology, and formule 
as promising subjects for individual or collective investigation. Many of 
these hints will prove of value to the historical student in his own investi- 
gations, and in his appreciation of the work of other men. From the 
general philosophical position the reviewer regrets to find increasing reason 


to dissent. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Les notions d essence et d existence dans la philosophie de Spinoza, Par 

ALBERT RiIvaub. Paris, Alcan, 1906. —pp. viii, 216. 

M. Rivaud's book is, if not quite the definitive exposition of Spinoza’s 
metaphysics, at all events the most thorough most penetrating and clearest 
analysis of that elusive system known to the present reviewer ; it will be an 
indispensable book to all future students of Spinoza. It tends, as every 
competent examination of the subject must, to show that the system which, 
more than all others, has the appearance and the popular reputation of 
extreme rigor, unity, and consistency, is really chiefly interesting because of 
the great richness of conflicting motives and unharmonized dialectical 
tendencies which are latent in it. ‘* It is the condensation of the anony- 
mous labors of generations. It fixes and crystallizes the conceptions pre- 
pared and elaborated by earlier philosophies, and it mingles them together 
in such a fashion that they are no longer recognizable. . . . We have no 
right to choose between the different doctrines proposed by Spinoza and to 
unify, by such choice, a system which its author has delivered to us as a 
collection of diverse possibilities.’ After the best efforts to reduce it to 
order, the doctrine remains ‘‘ full of implicit contradictions."" M. Rivaud's 
minute examination thus brings out the more clearly the true historic sig- 
nificance of Spinoza's reflection. He was engaged, with an intellectual 
energy and upon a scale that have few parallels elsewhere in history, in 
the business of putting new wine into old bottles; and the resulting con- 
tradictions are precisely what give its distinctive character to the system. 
What that new wine was, the intoxicating charm of which Spinoza had 
felt scarcely less than Bruno before him, M. Rivaud pretty clearly indi- 
cates. ‘‘ Spinoza had felt more vividly than any other philosopher [Bruno 
should have been excepted] the complexity, the infinite variety of life,’ 
and had been profoundly impressed by a vision of the universe as a living, 
active, ever-changing, self-multiplying, organic unity. ‘‘ The same life 
animates all creatures, and this life is most perfect, richest, most fruitful, 
just because it diffuses itself and transforms itself ad infinitum."’ 
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But this great early representative of the modern spirit had also the in- 
stincts of a schoolman : he must needs reduce this same concrete and mov- 
ing universe to the terms of a completely rationalized formula, and conceive 
of it as characterized in every fiber of its content by the eternal fixity of 
the logical necessities which in reality belong only to the supra-temporal 
relations of abstract and general concepts. For this purpose, the scheme 
of ideas which the Middle Ages had inherited and elaborated from Neo- 
Platonism lay ready to his hand. That scheme itself expressed something 
of both tendencies, though the bias in favor of the assertion of the superior 
reality of the eternal and universal had been clearer in it. The very 
ambiguities of the scheme, and especially, as M. Rivaud shows, the mul- 
tiple ambiguities of the notions of essence and existence, — both separately 
and in their relations to one another, — served Spinoza’s dual needs the 
better. It will probably remain always debatable whether we can better 
represent the result by saying that Spinoza’s new wine burst the old bot- 
tles, or by saying that the process of bottling destroyed the fire and flavor 
of the new wine. One cannot always agree with M. Rivaud’s account of 
the relative distribution of emphasis between the two sides of Spinoza's 
thought ; and the author does not quite perfectly succeed, perhaps, in 
setting forth in sharp outline the precise articulation of all the main ele- 
ments in Spinoza’s reasoning. But the book must take an exceptional 
place among Spinoza studies, both for the insight and sound historic sense 
shown in the general conclusions, and for the scholarly thoroughness of 


its detailed analyses. 
ArTHUR O. Lovejoy. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


Leibnis’s Hauptschriften sur Grundlegung der Philosophie. Obersetzt von 
A. BUCHENAU ; mit Einleitungen und Erlauterungen herausgegeben von 
ERNST CASSIRER. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr’'schen Buchhandlung, 1906. 
2 Bde. — pp. 374, 582. 

These volumes contain an extensive, and for the greater part judicious, 
selection from the writings of Leibniz, arranged topically and in logical 
sequence, so as to exhibit the Leibnizian system in a connected form, such 
as Leibniz himself never took the time to give to it, The French and 
Latin writings are translated into German by Dr. Buchenau. This trans- 
lation will not add to the value of the volumes for the English reader, who 
will naturally prefer to read Leibniz’s original ; it is, indeed, hard to see 
why any student of the sort likely to use a work of this kind, should be 
supposed to require a translation of Leibniz’s very clear and easy French 
and Latin into German not always quite so clear. Two other peculiarities 
of this collection further prevent it from serving (as it otherwise might) as 
the standard compend of the more indispensable Leibnizian writings. For 
some reason, nothing is included from either the Nouveaux essais or the 
Théodicée, And the range of selections is not sufficient to bring out ade- 
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quately the fact that Leibniz’s thought upon certain problems underwent 
development, and that at certain points he remained to the end hesitant or 
self-contradictory. In particular, there is no sufficient representation of 
Leibniz’s more or less wavering utterances in regard to the logical status 
and the demonstrative scope of the Principles of Contradiction and of Suf- 
ficient Reason. With these exceptions, however, the compilation is excel- 
lently done, and affords, in a convenient and inexpensive form, a well- 
ordered and detailed exposition of Leibniz's principal doctrines by Leibniz 
himself. Good use is made of selections from the correspondence, especi- 
ally for the elucidation and amplification of the doctrine of monads, too 
briefly set forth in the several short formal treatises which Leibniz devoted 
to the subject. One of the once-disputed letters of Leibniz, —an ex- 
tremely interesting one on the Principle of Continuity, —cited by Koenig 
in his famous controversy with Maupertuis, is here printed (both in the or- 
iginal French and in translation), for the first time in any edition of Leib- 
niz's writings. Competent and instructive introductions, of an historical 
and expository sort, are provided by Dr. Cassirer for each of the sections 
into which the collection is divided. 


ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


Life and Matter: A Criticism of Professor Haeckel's ‘‘ Riddle of the Uni- 
verse.’" By Sir Otrver LopGe. New York and London, G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, 1905. — pp. ix, 175. 

We have here another criticism of Haeckel'’s We/traethse/, this time 
from the camp of the scientists. The author seeks to counteract the harm 
done among unbalanced and uncultured persons by the spread of Haeck- 
el's writings, and offers his book as an antidote against the speculative and 
destructive portions of the German biologist’s work. He meets the world- 
riddle man on scientific ground, and shows ‘‘ that he has underestimated 
some classes of fact and has stretched scientific theory into regions of 
guess work and hypothesis where it loses touch with real science alto- 
gether.’’ ‘‘ At present,"’ he says, ‘‘the scheme formulated by Professor 
Haeckel must to philosophers appear rudimentary and antiquated, while 
to men of science it appears gratuitous, hypothetical, in some places 
erroneous, and altogether unconvincing."’ 

The law of substance, establishing the eternal persistence of matter and 
force, upon which Haeckel bases his entire system and which he regards 
as axiomatic, is far from being self-evident, according to Professor Lodge. 
It may hereafter be possible to discover new forms of energy, in which 
case the definition may have to be modified. ‘‘ But after all, this is not 
specially important: the serious mistake which people are apt to make 
concerning this law of energy is to imagine that it denies the possibility of 
guidance, control, or directing agency, whereas really it has nothing to say 
on these topics; it relates to amount alone. Philosophers have been far 
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too apt to jump at the conclusion that because energy is constant, there- 
fore no guidance is possible, so that all psychological or other interference 
is precluded. Physicists however know better."’ Moreover, it is untrue 
that the modern physicist has grown so accustomed to the conservation of 
matter that he is unable to conceive the contrary. ‘‘In other words, the 
destruction and the creation of matter are well within the range of scien- 
tific conception, and may be within the realm of experimental possibility." 
But there seems some reason to suppose that anything which actually 
exists must be, in some way or other, perpetual. This is what Haeckel was 
evidently groping after. Perhaps the atom may break up into electric 
charges and these may be resolved into pristine ether. But we cannot 
conclude therefore that nothing else exists. Perhaps life also is a constant. 
‘‘When it disappears from a material environment, is it knocked out of 
existence ?"’ ‘‘Is it a temporary trivial collocation associated with certain 
complex groupings of atoms of matter, . . . or is it something immaterial 
and itself fundamental, something which uses these collocations of matter 
in order to display itself amid material surroundings, but is otherwise 
essentially independent of them?’’ Haeckel's view is that life has arisen 
from inorganic matter without antecedent life. The experimental facts of 
biogenesis he discards in favor of a hypothetical and at present undiscov- 
ered kind of spontaneous generation. He also assumes easily and gratui- 
tously that there is a material substance at the root of all mental processes 
whatever. That is, in order to explain life and mind and consciousness by 
means of matter, he simply assumes that matter possesses these unex- 
plained attributes. ‘‘ Instead of associating life, will, and consciousness 
with the organisms in which they are actually in experience found, these 
ideas are foisted into the atoms of matter; and then the properties which 
have been conferred on the atoms are denied in all essential reality to the 
fully developed organisms which those atoms help to compose.’’ 
According to Professor Lodge, life is a guiding and controlling entity 
which reacts upon our world according to laws so partially known that we 
have to say they are practically unknown, and therefore appear in some 
respects mysterious. It is neither matter nor energy, nor even a function 
of matter or energy, but is something belonging to a different category ; by 
some means, at present unknown, it is able to interact with the material 
world for a time, but it can also exist in some sense independently ; 
although in that condition of existence it is by no means apprehensible by 
our senses. An acorn has in itself the potentiality not of one oak tree 
alone, but of a forest of oak trees. There is no sort of law of ‘conser- 
vation’ here. It is not as if something were passed on from one thing to 
another. It is not analogous to energy at all; it is analogous to the mag- 
netism which can be excited by any given magnet; the required energy, 
in both cases, being extraneously supplied, and only transmuted into the 
appropriate form by the guiding principle which controls the operation. 
So too the mind can direct and guide. ‘‘ My contention then is, —and in 
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this contention I am practically speaking for my brother physicists, — that 
whereas life or mind can neither generate energy nor directly exert force, 
yet it can cause matter to exert force on matter, and so can exercise guid- 
ance and control: it can so prepare any scene of activity, by arranging 
the position of existing material, and timing the liberation of existing 
energy, as to produce results concordant with an ‘idea or scheme or inten- 
tion’: it can, in short, ‘aim’ and ‘fire.’ 

Professor Lodge's book is another evidence of the fact that the me- 
chanical theory of the universe is not satisfactory to all scientists, and that 
interaction and vitalism are being looked upon with greater favor than 
during the immediate past. The views set forth are not very popular with 
present-day philosophers, but that is perhaps because these thinkers are 
mortally afraid of being called unscientific. When the physicists concede 
the possibility of such a relation between matter and a guiding principle as 
is spoken of by Professor Lodge, the strictly mechanical theory of the uni- 
verse will disappear from philosophy. At present, however, it is doubtful 
whether the great mass of his ‘ brother scientists’ will accept him as their 


spokesman. 
FRANK THILLY. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


The Concept Action in History and in the Natural Sciences. By PERcyY 
HuGuHes. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1905. — pp. 108. 


Dr. Hughes's aim in this essay is to set forth the antithesis between his- 
torical science and natural science. The work evidently has been in part 
suggested by Rickert’s Die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffs- 
bildung ; but, while Rickert holds that history is the science of the indi- 
vidual and natural science the science of the universal, Dr. Hughes main- 
tains that the antithesis is more fully and richly set forth by the contrast of 
action as the field of history and /aw as the field of natural science. 
‘* Action in antithesis to law distinguishes the field and purpose of history "’ 
(p. 23), and ‘‘action is internal determination’’ or ‘‘inner causation.” 
Historical action is teleological (p. 44) and it resides in individual 
wholes as potentiality or tendency. Its source in an inner tendency of 
the individual distinguishes historical movement from the mechanical 
movement with which natural science is concerned. In history we always 
seek and find the explanation of movement in tendencies resident in an 
individual (a person, a nation, a phase of culture, etc.), whereas in natural 
science we go beyond the individual thing and find the explanation of its 
movements in the general circumstances and finally in the whole state of 
the world. Hence the naturalist strives to reduce things to passivity. Dr. 
Hughes gives several very pertinent illustrations of his meaning. 

In Chapter IV., entitled ‘‘ Action in Mechanics,’’ he criticisesin an inter- 
esting manner the inconsistencies involved in the retention of ‘action’ asa 
concept of mechanical science, in view of the elimination of ‘ efficiency ' from 
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mechanics and the treatment of force as the circumstances of athing. Inthe 
following Chapter, on ‘‘ Action in the Sciences of Nature other than Me- 
chanics,"’ he calls attention to the historical element of fendency or inner 
causation involved in the qualitative distinctions or specific properties of 
chemism, heat, light, electricity, etc. He argues further that in the sphere 
of biology the notion of reaction to stimulus introduces the element of 
specific action and individual agent, and that it seems impossible that 
biological phenomena can ever be wholly reduced to mechanical terms, 

In his very summary remarks on ‘‘ The Logic of History ’’ (Chapter V1), 
he asserts that the identity of a past fact with a present is necessary to his- 
torical knowledge. He remarks very pertinently on the necessity of defining 
the concept of each historical unity : Ze. reason, the nature of freedom, hu- 
manity, etc., and of determining the logical inter-relations of these concepts. 
I have not been able to make out clearly the meaning of his remarks on 
the relations of nature and history in the field of esthetics. The last 
chapter emphasizes, rightly, I think, the historical character of ethics, 
although the matter might be developed with much greater clearness and 
force by bringing out the contrast between the formal sociological type 
of ethics and ethics as a comparative historical science of personal valua- 
tions. It is only by a development in the latter fashion that ethics can 
take a central position in the sciences of humanity. Dr. Hughes says that 
ethics is concerned with anticipated actions, and anticipation must be in 
terms of past experience. Hence the historical character of a concrete 
ethics. 

One regrets the scrappy treatment of some of the problems in a survey 
covering so many important questions in philosophy. The style isin places 
somewhat awkward and at times obscure. But to Dr. Hughes belongs the 
merit of first treating in English the logic of the fundamental antithesis 
between history and natural science of which Windelband and Rickert 
have made so much in Germany. Dr. Hughes is not content with setting 
up acontrast. He also judiciously emphasizes the inter-relations of history 
and natural science. Still I do not think the difference between his own 
treatment and Rickert’s is so great as he seems to think. Rickert also 
recognizes the historical element in the natural sciences and the moment 
of development in history. And Dr. Hughes has to define his concept 
‘action’ in terms of the individual and teleological in contrast to law and 
mechanism. I suppose he means by ‘action’ movement that issues 
from self-activity, and this is surely individual. Whether so vague a term 
as action is likely to come into use in this specific sense is doubtful. Would 
it not be better to say that, wherever we have a determinate or individual 
whole that goes through development, either in its self-related wholeness or 
in relation to other wholes, there we have historical materials ; and that 
history in the widest sense is the study of the development (with reference 
to ends) of determinate wholes in the fulness of their relations, whereas 
natural science emphasizes the apparent recurrence of the same phenome- 
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non and treats the individual simply as an illustration of a recurrent process, 
#. ¢., aS a mere example of a class or law ? 
J. A. LEIGHTON. 
Hopart COLLEGE. 


La sociologie génétique : Essai sur la pensée et la vie sociale préhistoriques. 
Par FRANGOIS COSENTINI. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1905. — pp. xviii, 205. 


This book is a general study of social origins. It concerns, in the words 
of the author, ‘‘ toutes les manifestations du monde primitif en relation 
avec la pensée primitive ou avec la vie sociale préhistorique.'' The topics 
taken up include: La sociologie génétique; les sociétés animales; les 
sauvages modernes ; les races humaines et le polygénisme ; les données 
de la palethnologie ; l'homme primitif; la famille primitive; la société 
primitive ; la propriété primitive ; les idées primitives ; les conceptions 
mythologiques ; le langage et l'écriture ; la religion ; la morale ; le droit ; 
l’organisation politique et les classes sociales; and l'art, l'industrie, le 
commerce. 

As a whole, the work is not an organic unity. It is not an attempt on 
the part of the author to reconstruct primitive society on the basis of some 
fundamental sociological concept of his own. It is rather an assemblage 
and somewhat critical examination of the current theories in connection 
with the various topics discussed. The author's own attitude may perhaps 
be described in most general terms, as atendency to reject too simple and 
universal genetic explanations. This tendency appears, for example, in the 
discussion of polygénisme, the primitive family, the origin of property, and 
the genesis of myths. 

In the main, the earlier chapters are methodological in character ; the 
middle portion of the volume is almost purely descriptive, but as the data 
become more abundant, the treatment rises to the level of interpretation, 
and, especially in the later chapters, it sometimes reaches the highest level 
of sociological inquiry — the interpretation of the present in terms of genesis 
and process. 

Looked at broadly, however, Professor Cosentini’s discussion must be 
described as a popular treatment of the subject in hand. But this state- 
ment is not intended to be condemnatory or even critical. Popular socio- 
logical discussions in this field are a vital present need. In so far as they 
link the present with the remote past they perform a great social service, 
since they thus tend to break up the naive, almost childish, acceptance of 
present-day institutions which, even in this era of evolutionary science, is 
characteristic of the ‘educated’ and well-to-do classes. 

The introduction to the volume in hand by Maxime Kovalewsky, Ancien 
Professeur de droit publique a l'Université de Moscou, is suggestive and 
well worth reading. A useful feature of the work is the extensive bibliog- 
raphy which follows each chapter. 

R. F. Hoxie. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Maine de Biran. Par Marius Covattuac. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1905. — 

pp. viii, 304. 

This work appears in Les grand philosophes series. To Clodius Piat, 
editor-in chief of the series, was left the duty of final revision of the manu- 
script and reading of proof, as the author had been dead several months 
at the time of publication. At Couailhac’s death, however, the task was 
so nearly completed that the book is in every essential feature his own. 

The treatment falls into four divisions : The Sources of the Doctrine, The 
Self, The Theory of Knowledge, and The Spiritual Life. The first part deals 
with Biran’s predecessors and his philosophical environment, and includes 
a description of his temperament together with a brief account of his life. 
It is very carefully worked out, and, if not quite so critical as one could 
wish, yet it faithfully represents the philosopher's own view of his relation 
to Descartes, Locke, and Condillac. In the second part we come face to 
face with one of the main difficulties in Biran’s philosophy. The author 
shows in considerable detail how the self is established by a ‘ primitive 
fact,’’ the feeling of effort. It is on the peculiar nature of this fact that 
the philosopher depends to differentiate his position from both empiricism 
and rationalism. Couailhac has thus very fittingly devoted a chapter to the 
consideration of the consciousness of effort. If the objections drawn from 
the theories of Hume, James, Renouvier, and Taine seem to some readers 
more cogent than the refutation of those objections, —in other words, if 
the ‘‘ hyperorganic’’ force in effort seems a logical abstraction rather than 
an experienced fact,—the fault is Biran’s not Couailhac’s. The theory 
of knowledge is the most important part of the exposition. Chapter I 
treats of the materials of consciousness, sensation and the unconscious, 
explaining how sharply they are marked off from thought itself. In the 
chapter concerning the form of consciousness, the author compares the 
Biranian with the Kantian view of the self. ‘‘ The self of Kant does not 
allow us to go beyond phenomena, . . . it is closely related to the phe- 
nomenal world "’; it comes from the categories. That of Biran, though it 
reveals itself only in the sensation of effort, is logically prior to that sensa- 
tion. ‘* The self of Kant is an empty unity ; that of Maine de Biran an 
active energy."’ The author next proceeds to outline the distinction 
between general ideas and ‘notions,’ as given in Biran’s Psychologie. 
After his estimate of the relation between the Kantian Ego and the cate- 
gories, one could wish that he had taken up the corresponding question in 
Biran's philosophy and pointed out the exact connection between the self 
and the ‘notions.’ In Chapter III of this division, the reader who is 
familiar with the Zssaz sur les fondements de la psychologie will be grateful 
to Couailhac for giving us the ‘‘ essential results ’’ rather than the ‘‘ minute 
and sometimes artificial analyses '’ which Biran makes in his theory of the 
four ‘systems.’ In one respect, however, the omission is unfortunate, 
for it is the general arrangement of the second part of the Psychologie 
which shows how closely Biran’s theory is related to Condillac’s philosophy 
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as stated in the 7raité des sensations. The division on the spiritual life is 
an account of the logic of the philosopher's later development. Chapter 
IV of this part is especially interesting. Cousin, Janet, and Naville main- 
tain that Biran was a mystic at the last. On the other hand, the catholics 
regard him as one of their own number. Didiot dates his conversion 
between 1815 and 1820. Couailhac concludes that though Biran had been 
friendly to catholicism for some time, he did not completely accept it until 
shortly before his death. In estimating Biran’s place in the history of phi- 
losophy, the author does not claim that this form of ‘will’ philosophy has 
had any influence outside France. He very justly says that any resem- 
blance between Biran and either James or Schopenhauer seems ‘‘ vague and 
questionable."' In France, however, he maintains that the influence is 
** more considerable than is ordinarily thought.’’ To substantiate this view 
he refers to Cousin, Jouffroy, Ravaisson, and Simon. But even in these 
instances the influence is probably less than the author estimates it to be. 
For example, Cousin, while adopting Biran’s account of the origin of the 
idea of causality, deplores his neglect of the distinction between the idea 
of causality as developed in experience, and the principle of causality —a 
truth to which reason is naturally subject. 

As already indicated, this book is not in any sense a critical work. It 
will seem incomplete to the student as he looks in vain for a satisfactory 
statement of the relation of Biran to Condillac, to Kant, or to Cousin. In 
dealing with a philosopher who himself had very little knowledge of earlier 
speculation, a method more comparative and historical is certainly desir- 
able. But with its limitations this is still a very useful exposition. Itisa 
careful and faithful analysis of the system from Biran's own point of view. 
And anyone at all acquainted with that philosopher's writings will appre- 
ciate the advantage of possessing such a clear treatment from ‘ within’ 
as Couailhac has leftus. In fact, owing to Biran's obscure style, wearisome 
repetitions, careless use of imperfect synonyms, and slightly varying stand- 
point, we are under great obligations to Couailhac for giving us a read- 
able, accurate, and sympathetic account of what Taine has so aptly called 
**a mass of abstractions, a thicket of metaphysical thistles."’ 

N. E. TRUMAN. 


Les mensonges du caractére. Par FR. PAULHAN. Paris, F. Alcan, 1905. 

— pp. 276. 

‘‘Nothing is sincere in us. At any rate, nothing is wholly sincere. 
There is not one of our feelings that we can express without hypocrisy or 
restriction, not one of our beliefs that we can affirm without certain reserves 
or without falsehood more or less conscious.’" These opening sentences 
of the work are typical of the style in which the whole is written. There is 
a constant straining after extreme and violent modes of expression, which 
is apt to blind us to the author's real acuteness and justice of observation. 
‘* Perhaps Desdemona simulated fidelity in such a way as to deceive 
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Shakespere.’’ Such a statement might easily provoke a laugh of disgust ; 
and yet the author has a meaning in view which is well worth expressing. 

The general theme of the work is sufficiently trite, but it is elaborated to 
an extent hitherto undreamed of. The ‘lies of character’ are investigated 
as to their function, their psychological mechanism, their principal varieties, 
and the circumstances commonly favorable to their development. The 
functional theory is indicated at the outset by a brilliant comparison with 
the imitative colorings of insects. ‘‘The character thereby takes on 
deceitful appearances, which disguise its true nature, and the confusion 
thus occasioned results, in general, to the profit of the individual or of 
society or of both at once."’ It is to the function of self-protection that 
attention is principally given, the social function being only occasionally 
considered. 

Two opposed types of character-disguises are recognized, false indiffer- 
ence and false sensibility ; these are discussed in considerable detail in the 
first two parts of the book. A third part considers some interesting com- 
binations of the two extreme types, and a fourth part summarizes the 
general conclusions reached, and furthermore gives suggestions toward a 
theory of ‘‘ universal psychic simulation.’’ In reference to this last, we may 
say that the author's procedure reminds us forcibly of other recent attempts 
to extend widely the commonly accepted meanings of terms — ‘ imitation,’ 
for example. The author's tendency in this respect is shown even in 
Part II, where the point is made that every volition is essentially a lie, 
because, while allowing expression to certain impulses, it at the same time 
suppresses others(p. 115). In Part IV, the basis of argument is the assump- 
tion, that every misunderstanding involves a deceit. Now, as no percep- 
tion, whether of our own traits or of those of others, is unmixed with error, 
itis easily seen how the scope of deception becomes at once truly universal. 

The analyses of character with which the volume is mainly filled are 
always plausible and often quite convincing. At times, however, one can 
scarce avoid the suspicion that the author is pretending to an exactness of 
which the nature of his subject does not well admit, and that the formal 
precision of his language conceals a real vagueness in the significance of 
his descriptive terms. Onthe whole, nevertheless, the work is undoubtedly 
excellent of its kind, —a kind, which, as we cannot forget, has had some 
notable forerunners in the history of French literature. 

THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 


The following books also have been received : 

Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition from Alcm@on to Aristotle. By 
Joun I. Beare. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1906. — vii, 354. 

The German Universities and University Study. By FRIEDRICH PAUL- 
sEN. Authorized translation by FRANK THILLY and WILLIAM W. 
EtwanG. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1906. — xvi, 451. 
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The Nature of Truth. An Essay by Haroup H., Joacuim. Oxford, 
The Clarendon Press, 1906. — pp. 182. $2.00. 

The Subconscious. By JoserH JASTROW. Boston and New York, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1906, — pp. ix, 549. $2.50. 

Congress of Arts and Science, Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 1904. Edited 
by Howarp J. RoGers. Vol. III. History of Language, History of 
Literature, History of Art. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1906. — pp. x, 680. 

Avenarius and the Standpoint of Pure Experience. By WENDELL T. 
BusH. New York, The Science Press, 1905. — pp. iv, 79. $0.75. 

Apollonius of Tyana and Other Essays. By THOMAS WHITTAKER. Lon- 
don, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1906. — pp. 211. 3s. 6d. 

The Origin and Permanent Value of the Old Testament. By CHARLES 
Foster Kent. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1906. — pp. xii, 
270. 

The Apostolic Age in the Light of Modern Criticism. By James HARDY 
Ropes. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1906. — pp. viii, 327. 

In Quest of Light. By GoL-pwin SmitH. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1906. — pp. viii, 177. 

The University of Colorado Studies, Vol. 111, No. 2. Edited by FRANcIs 
RAMALEY. Boulder, Colo., The University of Colorado, 1906. — pp. 
95. $0.50. 

The Eye for Spiritual Things and Other Sermons. By HENRY MELVILL 
GWATKIN. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1906; imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. — pp. viii, 261. $1.50. 

The Unit of Strife. By E. K. GArrop. London, Longmans, Green, & 
Co., 1905. — pp. 194. 

Judah Messer Leon's Commentary on the ‘* Vetus Logica.’ 
Husik. Leyden, Holland, Late E. J. Brill, 1906. — pp. 118. 

The Recitation. By SAMUEL HAMILTON. Philadelphia and London, J. 
B. Lippincott Company, 1906. — pp. xiii, 369. 

Nano: A Heart's Story from the Unseen World. By CHARLES EVERETT. 
Washington, The World's Thought Publishing Co., 1906. — pp. 120. 
Logik: Ein Untersuchung der Prinzipien der Erkenninis und der Me- 
thoden wissenschaftlicher Forschung. Von WILHELM WunNDT. 1, Band : 
Allgemeine Logik und Erkenntnistheorie. Dritte umgearbeitete Auflage. 

Stuttgart, Ferdinand Enke, 1906. — pp. xiv, 650. 

Geschichte der neueren deutschen Philosophie seit Hegel. Von OTTO SIik- 
BERT. Zweite vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. Géttingen, Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1905. — pp. x, 598. M. ro. 

Ethik. Von Max WENTSCHER. Zweiter Teil. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 
1905. — pp. xii, 396. M. 9. 

Platons philosophische Entwickelung. Von HANS RAEDER. Leipzig, 
B. G. Teubner, 1905. — pp. 435. 
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Person und Sache: System der philosophischen Weltanschauung. Von 
L. WILLIAM STERN. Erster Band : Ableitung und Grundlehre. Leipzig, 
J. A. Barth, 1906. — pp. xiv, 434. M. 13. 

Einleitung in die Philosophie. VVon WILHELM JERUSALEM. Dritte Auflage. 
Wien und Leipzig, W. Braumiiller, 1906.— pp. xviii, 249. M. 4.20. 
Uber die Willenstitigkeit und das Denken. Von Narziss ACH. Git- 

tingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1905. — pp. x, 294. M. Io. 

Philosophische Werke. Von G.W. Letsniz. I. u. Il. Bander : Hauptschriften 
zur Grundlegung der Philosophie, Ubersetzt von A. BucHENaU. III. 
Band: Neue Abhandlungen iiber den menschlichen Verstand, ins 
Deutsche iibersetzt von C. SCHAARSCHMIDT. IV. Band: Die Theodicee, 
iibersetzt von J. H. v. KIRCHMANN. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr’schen 
Buchhandlung, 1879-1906. 

Abhandlungen der Fries’ schen Schule. WHerausgegeben von G, HESSEN- 
BERG, KARL KAISER und L, NeEtson. Drittes Heft. Géttingen, Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1906. — pp. 395-478. M. 2.40. 

Die Anfinge der menschlichen Kultur. Von L. Sten. Leipzig, B. G. 
Teubner, 1906. — pp. 146. 

Wege und Ziele der Asthetik, Von WILHELM JERUSALEM. Wien und 
Leipzig, W. Braumiiller, 1906. — pp. 39. 

Spinoza. Par Lton BRuNSCHVICG. Paris, F. Alcan, 1906. — pp. ii, 235. 
3 fr. 75. 

Idées générales de psychologie. Par G.-H. Luquet. Paris, F. Alcan, 
1906. — pp. vii, 295. 5 fr. 

La philosophie de la longéevité. Par JEAN Fixot. Paris, F. Alcan, 1906. 
— pp. v, 358. 5 fr. 

Les révélations de écriture d’ apres un contrile scientifique. Par ALFRED 
Binet. Paris, F. Alcan, 1906. —pp. viii, 260. 5 fr. 

Nature et soctété: Essai d'une application du point de vue finaliste aux 
phénoméenes sociaux. Par S. JANKELEVITCH. Paris, F. Alcan, 1906. 
—pp. 188. 2 fr. 50 

Les élements du caractére et leurs lois de combinaison. Par PAULIN MALA- 
PERT. Deuxiéme édition entiérement refondue. Paris, F. Alcan, 1906. 
— pp. xxviii, 286. 5 fr. 

L' attention. Par W. B. PILtspury. Traduit sur le manuscrit de l’au- 
teur par Miss. Monica A. MOLLoy et RAYMOND MEUNIER. Paris, 
Octave Doin, 1906. — pp. 305. 

Causeries psychologiques, 2° série. Par J. J. VAN BIERVLIET. Paris, F. 
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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


{ABBREVIATIONS.—Am. Ps. = The American Journal of Psychology; Ar. 
de Fs.= Archives de Psychologie; Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie; Br. J. Ps. = 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics ; 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth, = The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie; Psych. Bul. = Psycholog- 
tcal Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review; Rev. de Mét. = Revue de 
Métaphysique; Rev. Nébo-Sc.= Revue Néo-Scolastique ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philos- 
ophique; Rev. de Ph. == Revue de Philosophie; R. d. Fil. = Rivista di Filosofiae 
Scienze Afni; V. f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philos- 
ophie; Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik ; 
Z. f. Psych. u. Phys. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane. 
— Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


Spinoza et ses contemporains (Suite). L. BrunscuvicGc. Rev. de Mét., 

XIV, 1, pp. 35-82. 

In spite of Fénelon's criticism of Spinoza’s real identity between the 
parts and the whole, they both agree in believing the perfect infinity of 
God and his union with man. Fénelon, however, tried to cling to 
ecclesiastical tradition, and for him this unity of God and man does 
not interfere with the idea of Christ asa mediator. But this unity with 
God is at the expense of the unity within man himself; there is a rad- 
ical separation between the substance of the soul and that of the body. 
Spinoza, however, following Descartes more closely, conceives body first 
as a substance, then as a particular case of natural law, and thirdly, in its 
highest state of knowledge, as an affirmative essence, partaking of the 
divine ; and it is not body as substance but body as essence which is 
eternal. The eternal actuality of the body is being contained in God, not 
as one part distinct from another, but as a part merged in the whole ; and 
the soul, being the idea of the body, is also eternal. The adequate knowl- 
edge of self implies the adequate knowledge of God, and from this eternal 
knowledge which unites man to God comes eternal pleasure and love. 
Thus Spinoza, better than Fénelon, passes from the w#ion with God to the 
unity of God. For Fénelon, man remains a subject different from God. 
In this union with God man never loses the idea of self, while the intel- 
lectual love which Spinoza describes does not go from man to God ; the 
idea of God is rather in the thought of man as its intelligible principle. 
The love of God for man and the intellectual love of the soul for God are 
one and the same. 

The mathematical discoveries of Leibniz, especially of the differential and 
integral calculus, gave him a great advantage over Spinoza, and introduced 
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into philosophy entirely new ideas of the infinite and its relation to the 
finite. The substance of Spinoza, while retaining its infinity, multiplies and 
becomes the monads of Leibniz, while the problem of the plurality of sub- 
stances is solved by his conception of mathematical series. Leibniz, by 
his degrees of infinity, opposes many possible reals to the unique real of 
Spinoza. God has a necessary existence, for the existing essences imply 
God. He is the absolute infinite, the central monad in the hierarchy of 
monads. He causes those essences to exist which will form the best pos- 
sible world ; all other systems of possibles are excluded by the will of God. 
Spinoza, using the connection between the equation and the curve to prove 
the relation between idea and ideation, constructs his philosophy geo- 
metrically. To this notion Leibniz opposes the infinitesimal calculus from 
which is derived the law of continuity in the monadology. Comparing the 
practical doctrines of Leibniz and Spinoza, we find Leibniz much closer to 
the Kantian idea of autonomy of the moral person. The soul seems for 
him a spontaneous concrete activity, not a mere idea as Spinoza maintains. 
Here Leibniz approaches modern idealism, but the monadology modifies 
this somewhat and shows each monad to be no longer a sum of interior 
states, but rather dependent on other monads ; a part of a series. Further, 
rejecting the intellectualism of Spinoza, Leibniz shows the intelligence to be 
only the faculty of representation. The monad is merely an active and 
vital mirror. God alone is perfect, and completely free ; he governs the 
monads and preserves their being. Here Leibniz seems almost to approach 
theological predestination. The parallelism of Spinoza finds no counter- 
part in Leibniz, nor can we find any similarity between the symbolism of 
the monadology and the dialectic of the ethics. Further, the God of 
Leibniz, who is an excellent geometer, a good architect, is most unlike 
Spinoza’s idea of the Absolute. God for Spinoza is freed from ail anthro- 
pomorphism ; he does not stand in relation to the individual as does the 
God of Leibniz. By identifying himself with God, man becomes free, 
partaking even of the freedom of God himself, Hence Spinoza and Leibniz, 
while often using similar formulas in solving particular problems, are in 
the main radically opposed to each other in doctrine. 
R. B. WauGH. 


Les préoccupations métaphysiques des physiciens modernes, G. SOREL. 
Rev. de Mét., XIII, 6, pp. 859-889. 


Natural philosophers of to-day seem to be sceptical concerning the 
finality and validity of their own laws, and declare that we must be satis- 
fied with an approximation that meets practical needs. This scepticism, 
which M. Poincaré combats in his book Science and Hypothesis, seems to 
be due to a belief that thus can science be placed on surer footing. Per- 
haps a solution of these difficulties of the philosophy of science may be 
given by an investigation of the réle hypotheses play in the development 
of our knowledge, and by a comparison of this with the experimental 
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method. In such an investigation, we see that the hypothesis which is 
most nearly homogeneous with the experimental mechanism is the one 
which best aids science in its aim. And the aim of science is to construct 
an artificial nature instead of a natural nature, though, as M. Poincaré 
says, it continuously adjusts itself to experience so as to avoid existing 
errors. Experimentation being thus an application of the best methods of 
mechanics, and hypotheses being constructed with reference to a mechan- 
ism rather than a natural object, it is easily seen that between the artificial 
world (science) and the natural world (reality) there is a distance, a zone 
of chance, in which no definite law obtains. In astronomy, however, this 
margin is so narrow that it is negligible. But modern scientists do not 
permit themselves to think that science and nature form two worlds, hence 
their oscillation between exaggerated scepticism and overconfidence in the 
results of science. From this doctrine of science three axioms result: 
(1) Among phenomena, not explicable by mechanics, there exists a con- 
nection identical with that which would exist were a mechanical explana- 
tion possible ; (2) each group of phenomena is produced as if it depended 
upon a mechanism so perfect that the movement of one point determined 
the movement of every other point ; (3) the divers groups are as vitally 
and necessarily related as are the different parts of a group. 
G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


Pragmatism v. Absolutism. WR. F. ALFRED HOERNLE. Mind, No. 55, pp. 

297-334 ; No. 56, pp. 441-478. 

The conflict between Pragmatism and Absolutism is part of the wider 
conflict between Intellectualism and Voluntarism which began inthe Ger- 
man reaction against Hegelianism. But English Voluntarism is episte- 
mological rather than metaphysical or ethical ; it emphasizes the unity and 
purposiveness of consciousness, and aims at a harmonious satisfaction of 
all sides of our nature. Absolutism tends to lay exclusive stress on the 
intellect, and in the end fails to satisfy even the intellect, since all our 
knowledge turns out to be mere appearance. Pragmatism, on the other 
hand, finds its difficulty in the relation between psychology and logic ; psy- 
chology, itself one of the particular sciences, cannot establish laws of the 
true and the real, any more than of right and wrong. The first paper is 
devoted to an examination of Absolutism, mainly as represented by 
Bradley's Appearance and Reality. For Bradley non-contradiction is the 
absolute criterion of ultimate reality. This involves the identity of being 
and thought ; the ontological criterion of self-consistency is at the same 
time the logical criterion of non-contradiction. Instead of the dualism of 
subject and object, we have the dualism of the ‘that’ and the ‘ what,’ of 
existence and content. Only in the Absolute does thought transcend this 
dualism and find its ‘Other.’ The problem is not how thought appre- 
hends reality at all (this question would be self-contradictory), but why it 
does not apprehend it fully. Bradley identifies the ens rea/issimum with the 
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ens perfectissimum, yet in dealing with concrete experience treats his Abso- 
lute as more than a postulate. He is thus forced to the doctrine of 
‘ Degrees of Truth and Reality,’ as a means of reconciling immediacy and 
non-contradiction, his two criteria of reality. Inclusiveness and internal 
harmony are the tests of the degree of reality of any individual appearance. 
The Absolute must somehow includeand reconcile all its appearances ; we 
cannot prove that any of them are irreconcilable ; hence it actually does 
include and reconcile them. For ‘‘ what may be, if it also must be, 
assuredly zs’’ ; our ignorance of how it caw be is no real objection. But 
can we argue thus until the Absolute has at least explained something posi- 
tively ? If all is appearance, even our thought about the Absolute, how 
can we ever get at reality? How can pain, ¢. g., while still actually felt, 
cease to exist ‘as such,’ be ‘neutralized’ or ‘ merged’ in the Absolute ? 
Error is apparent discrepancy in the real. All appearance is partly 
erroneous, yet ‘‘ contributes, we know not how, to the harmony of the 
Absolute.'’ But for such a perfect Absolute all progress, all correction of 
error or realization of ideals, loses significance. What is the relation 
between the time process and the timeless experience of the Absolute ? 
Even granting the tenability of Royce’s analogy of the ‘time-span ', mere 
simultaneity would not give system, or make development intelligible. 
When freed from illegitimate spatial metaphors, this conception of the 
‘time-span’ fails to render the timelessness of the Absolute thinkable. 
And why should there be an appearance of time at all? Even if we hold, 
with Taylor, that space and time manifest underlying logical relations, we 
are no better off ; for logical relations only help us to understand and con- 
trol the temporal, and are mere abstractions apart from it. In short, 
Bradley gives us no real explanation of appearances, but only ‘on the 
wholes ‘and ‘somehows’ and metaphors of ‘transmutation,’ ‘sub- 
mersion,’ and the like. If the Absolute is beyond all its appearances, it 
cannot be described in terms of them, and separates hopelessly from 
them; even our highest experience does not bridge the gap, and we 
have degrees of appearance only, not of reality. Appearances as finite 
have no place in the Absolute; but as transmuted in the Absolute, 
they have no meaning or value for finite beings. The second paper 
is an examination of Pragmatism, as represented by the writings of 
James and Schiller. The problem of Pragmatism is the nature of 
knowledge and truth. The philosopher and the plain man alike regard 
truth as determinate and independent of our thought. But we must re- 
member that the ‘facts’ we oppose to false ‘theories’ are the facts as we 
know them. The ‘necessity’ of truth is a necessity of our own thought 
and experience, not something imposed from without. The ‘ independ- 
ence’ of truth consists in the fact that as knowledge advances, we feel a 
necessity to make the advance along certain lines, and on looking back, 
find the later stages implied in the earlier. To avoid the idea of an infi- 
nite process, we postulate a perfect ideal state realizing itself. But if truth 
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is eternal, what is the significance of knowledge? Or if truth and reality 
are not found outside knowledge and experience, must not reality share 
the character of experience ? Such is the contention of Pragmatism. Its 
central doctrine is the purposiveness of our whole mental life. In knowl- 
edge, as in action, we seek to pass from an unsatisfactory situation to a 
satisfactory, consistent, harmonious one. There is nothing arbitrary about 
this process ; the conflicting hypotheses grow out of the situation itself, and 
the one ultimately taken as ‘true’ is that which best solves the difficulties, 
Truth and the reasons leading us to recognize it are two sides of the one 
process, and cannot be understood in abstraction from each other. Where 
we deny any connection between a man's acceptance of a theory and its 
truth, it is because he is incompetent, and does not rightly see the problem ; 
the expert, the man conversant with and keenly interested in the facts to 
be explained, is the real judge of the truth of a theory. The acquisition 
of knowledge depends on a definite interest in the problem. The ‘given’ 
is that which opposes our wills, checks our purposes ; as soon as we master 
it, it becomes part of our world. The will is not something blind and 
irrational ; rather, thought and will are inseparable, each involving the 
other. The ‘objective’ is that part of experience which is relatively in- 
dependent of our wills, the ‘subjective,’ that which is more controllable 
by will ; through the interaction of the two experience grows and develops. 
In saying that all axioms were originally postulates, the pragmatist need 
not hold that explicitly formulated postulates arose as ‘variations’ and 
‘survived’ in a ‘struggle for existence’ ; he means simply that the con- 
crete assumptions of our experience, explicit or implicit, are not absolute, 
and that experience alone can determine the sphere of their validity. The 
law of contradiction, ¢. g., is abstract ; apply it to time and change, and 
its limitations at once appear. No axiom or scientific law is immutably 
true ; all are subject to correction by further experience, though of course 
the longer any conception goes without needing modification, the less the 
likelihood of its needing it in the future. Our ethical and religious con- 
ceptions, too, begin as postulates, and the test of their truth is whether 
they ‘ work ," whether they make a difference in practical life. By acting 
as if they were true, we help make them true. Feeling and will play a 
legitimate part in deciding the issue where reason alone could not decide. 
In our active life, Prof. James holds, we must be indeterminists ; the pos- 
tulate of determinism is indispensable in science, but loses its heuristic 
value when applied to the concrete practical life of man. Teleology, not 
mechanical determination, rules our practical life. But when theories or 
values conflict, can pragmatism, based as it is on the psychological facts of 
cognition, afford any objective standard to reconcile them? Can it ex- 
plain the different orders of ‘fact,’ from the merely ‘given’ to the abstract 
general laws of science? An ultimate reality is admittedly needed to har- 
monize our divergent purposes ; but the pragmatist gives only a vague and 
unsatisfactory account of that reality. He would make ethical values 
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paramount, but it is hard to see by what right, since ethical values are only 
one of the many conflicting sets of values. As for truth values, the 
pragmatist gives us at best merely a psychology of belief, leaving the 
problem of validity untouched. Psychology, with its method of retro- 
spective self-observation, can only analyze judgment as a mental process, 
but can never reach the living judgment with its claim to validity. Judg- 
ment is always, to be sure, a process in an individual mind; yet all indi- 
vidual minds are part of a common world, All human life and work, in 
thought or in action, forms a single whole. This whole, this Ardettswelt, 
as Eucken has called it, is no unreal abstraction, any more than is science, 
the state, or society. In such a conception we seem to find a reconcilia- 
tion of the claims of Pragmatism and Absolutism, taking account of the 
purposiveness and progress of our concrete life on the one hand, and of 
the need of a unifying standard of truth and value on the other. 
F, D. MITCHELL. 


The Total Context of Transcendentalism. C.V. Tower. J. of Ph., Psy., 

and Sci. Meth., II, 16, pp. 421-428. 

Beginning with the conclusions of a preceding paper, the author points 
out the difference between an object thought of as thing, process, or event, 
and the same object thought of as experienced in consciousness. Besides 
the object and the emphatic context, there is nothing:in the experience of 
the moment but the indefinite fringes or unused associable material, and 
these ‘fringes’ are significant. The thought that this ‘total context,’ 
including the neglected experiences, constitutes a system which would be 
pertinent in the final definition of the object is the thought of the object as 
in or present to consciousness, and consciousness itself arises through the 
fact that there are two possible subjects or subject-contexts in any experience 
to which the object may be referred. One of these is the special context 
which defines the object, giving to it its specific character ; the other is the 
‘total context’ which defines it only as object of ‘consciousness." The 
environing ‘fringe’ constitutes the representative aspect of the concept 
and the ‘ pull of the fringe’ the ‘relational feeling." In judgment also, 
we are under the control of an ideal complex or system of which subject 
and predicate are momentarily regarded as aspects, and with reference to 
which the relation is affirmed or denied. Among prominent characteristics 
of the total context are the following: (1) In so far as we are conscious, it 
is not simply a fringe, but in some sort a system ; (2) as regards content, 
it does not differ from the minor systems ; (3) it is essentially purposive in 
character. The reasons for one’s assigning to consciousness a subjective 
function are two, an ethical and a psychological one. The first is the 
identity of oneself and the ‘total context’ in the matter of purpose; the 
second is the identity of the ‘total context’ and one’s ‘ biography’ because 


they look alike. 
MATTIE ALEXANDER MARTIN. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 


Réle des sensations internes dans les émotions et dans la perception de la 
durée. REVAULT D'ALLONNES. Rev. Ph., XXX, 12, pp. 592-623. 
This article is a clinical study of a case of visceral anzsthesia with total 

loss of emotion and inability to feel the passage of time. As, however, the 

patient's expressions of emotion are normal and properly adapted to the cir- 
cumstances which occasion them, and hersensations of muscular movements 
are intact, the writer concludes that a change of emphasis in the Lange- 

James theory of emotion is necessary. It is not sensations of muscular 

movement, but sensations from the viscera that are essential for emotional 

experience ; for when all visceral sensations are lacking, the emotions be- 
come, asin the case studied, mere intellectual inclinations without affec- 


tive tone. 
S. P. HAYES, 


Le préjugé intellectualiste et le préjugé finaliste dans les théories del ex- 

pression. G, Dumas. Rev. Ph., XXX, 12, pp. 561-582. 

In previous experimental studies, the characteristic muscular contrac- 
tions of the smile have been shown to represent not an acquired coérdina- 
tion, but a natural anatomical complex. Electric stimulation of the facial 
nerve and clinical observations of mania and melancholia tend to identify 
the smile with hypertonicity, the expression of melancholy with hypo- 
tonicity of the muscles innervated by the facial nerve. The customary ap- 
pearance of the smile reflex in response to moderate, hence agreeable, 
stimuli justifies its treatment as an expression of emotion. Since, how- 
ever, the laws of reflex response, of least resistance, and of conscious imi- 
tation suffice for the explanation of its origin and meaning, the retention 
of the rationalistic and teleological interpretations of Wundt and Darwin is 
inexcusable. While neither Wundt, Darwin, nor Spencer has utterly 
ignored the réle of nervous excitement and depression in expressive move- 
ment, all have failed to recognize their fundamental significance. An- 
alysis of the characteristic facial expressions of joy, sadness, fear and 
anger shows each explicable in terms merely of the variations of tonicity 
effected by physical or mental causes. As already observed by Lange, 
joy and grief represent moderate, fear and anger immoderate, excitement 
or depression of motor centers. The artificial intellectualistic and teleolog- 
ical interpretation of Wundt and Darwin, based either on the previous ac- 
tivity of judgment and reason, or on the action of natural selection in a 
remote past, involve the slighting of these simple physiological laws. 
Clinical evidence indicates that the organic correlates of gaiety and depres- 
sion are likewise heightenings or depressions of internal metabolism, cor- 
responding to alterations of central tonus. In these alterations vaso. dila- 
tions and constrictions are effects rather than causes. The association of 
ideas and the general course of mental events is also determinable by the 
tonicity of the psychic centers. In summary, the fundamental laws of our 
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psychical and biological life are those of excitement and depression, ex- 
pressing themselves in the suspense, slackening or acceleration of our or- 


ganic and psychical functions. 
E, Murray. 


Qui a découvert les phéinoménes dits ‘inconscients'? F. MENTRE. Rev. 

de Ph., VI, 3, pp. 255-273. 

The purpose of this article is not to trace the history of the discovery of 
the subconscious world, but simply to determine the part of Maine de Biran 
in the discovery. His part is more important than has hitherto been 
recognized. As is seen in his writings, he himself did not mistake the im- 
portance of the theory of the subconscious, which was very dear to him ; 
and he was jealous of his originality in the matter. Though perhaps he 
followed his predecessors in the metaphysical conception (cf Leibniz), 
yet his glory is to have given the notion a psychological foundation —a 
task for which he was well fitted by temperament. In order to escape the 
difficulties inherent in the psychology of Descartes, on the one side, and 
that of Condillac, on the other, he posits a pure é/at affectif, a state psy- 
chic but not organic. And this hypothesis, he maintains, is supported by 
observation of the degrees of consciousness, by reasoning from the principle 
of causality, and by experimentation. In general, Mentré seems to insist 
that Biran is responsible for the psychological part of the doctrine of the 
subconscious. 

G. W. CUNNINGHAM, 


The Problem of the Subconscious. 1. KiNG. Psych. Rev., XIII, 1, pp. 

35-49- 

A working hypothesis of the relation of the conscious to the subcon- 
scious, or unconscious, is needed. The theory recently advanced by Boris 
Sidis is objectionable in that it assumes the existence of concomitant con- 
scious centers or moments of varying intensities, 7. ¢., a psychical substratum 
to self-consciousness. The assumption that every neurosis must be attended 
by its psychosis is harmonious neither with the accepted unitary nature 
of consciousness, nor with the evidence of automatic nervous action in our- 
selves. The theory advanced by the writer assumes as a background a con- 
tinuum of neural processes and tensions, more or less definitely organized. 
When the automatic arrangements of the organism prove inadequate, con- 
sciousness supervenes, and functions as a synthetizing and adjusting activity. 
The conscious process itself is the unique accompaniment of a peculiar 
organization of neural processes, and is to be imaged asa point. nota 
configuration. The neural spatial figure of a system of graded intensities 
shading off into the subconscious represents a confusion of the neural 
and psychical. The subconscious is a merely physical mass of neural 
dispositions, tensions, remnants of habits, and actual processes which 
though unrelated to the central system of the moment may be in a measure 
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organized as a result of habit or hereditary predisposition. Chance estab- 
lishment of connections with, or shift of, the center of activity may raise 
an unconscious neural system to consciousness, as in the case of hypnosis 


or of double personality. 
Murray. 


Malebranche's Theory of the Perception of Distance and Magnitude. 

NORMAN SMITH. Br. J. Ps., I, 3, pp. 191-204. 

This article proposes to give an account of Malebranche's theory of the 
perception of distance and magnitude in connection with his general 
philosophical position, and as an anticipation of Berkeley's theory. Male- 
branche is closer to the facts in recognizing the immediacy of such percep- 
tions and the intellectual processes involved in them. His occasionalistic 
explanation conceals the crucial problem as to the connection between 
the given sensations and the resulting perceptions, merely reducing per- 
ception to sensation. The signs of distance and magnitude, viz., the angle 
formed by the optic axes, the muscular sensations accompanying focusing, 
the magnitude of the retinal image, its distinctness, and the number and 
kind of intervening objects, are ‘‘ compound sensations.'’ He held that a 
mental estimate of perceived (not known) distance affects the actual per- 
ception of size, thus accounting for the varying size of the moon at the 
horizon and in mid-heavens. The judgments obviously involved in the 
perception of distance are irresistible and involuntary ‘‘ natural judg- 
ments,’’ formed simultaneously with the occurrence of the sensations, and 
interpreting various and complex data. They are not constructions of con- 
scious activity, but are presented to the mind by God on the occasion of 
certain compound sensations produced in the body. Individual appre- 
hension of the bodily signs, being intellectual, would play no part in the 
judgment, which is not an inference from them. This occasionalistic 
explanation is ultimately due to the Cartesian dualism between thought and 
sense. Perception must be sensational, since thought deals only with pure 
concepts. But occasionalism cannot give to the intellectual processes 
which Malebranche recognizes in perception, any true significance in a 


dualistic philosophy. 
MARY WINIFRED SPRAGUE. 


The Unity of Mental Life. Fevtx ARNOLD. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., II, 18, pp. 487-493. 

My present moment is all that I have and contains in itself all the unity 
possible for passing states. From the unity of the visual field and the 
awareness that my body is assuming certain attitudes, arises a disposition 
to view my present state of consciousness as unitary. Through my inter- 
pretation of the meaning of my present state as summing up the series of 


past states, representative unity is obtained. 
S. P. HAYES. 
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Interest and Attention, FELIX ARNOLD. Psych. Bul., II, 11, pp. 361- 

368. 

At present interest is considered sometimes as feeling, sometimes as 
attention, now as will, and again as sensationalist excitation. The author 
recommends that we restrict attention to cover that state of affairs in which 
there is the greatest clearness J/us the motor adjustments, and interest to 
that meaning of the object which refers to the future. In the total atten- 
tion-interest complex we have (on the side of attention) clearness and dis- 
tinctness of the mental state, accompanied by felt tensions due to end 
organ and other adjustments, and associative processes aiding to hold the 
present moment in the focus; and on the side of interest, in addition to 
body tensions, a body attitude due to the tendency serially to realize the 


meaning in the present, with reference to the future. 
S. P. 


ETHICS AND AZSTHETICS. 


The Knowledge of Good. W.R. Sortey. The Hibbert Journal, III, 3, 

PP- 543-557- 

The immediate judgments of experience are judgments of fact and 
judgments of worth. The two kinds of judgment are always more or less 
connected in experience ; the former are the foundations of science, but 
though the method is invaluable to ethics, it can never give any answer to 
the question ; ‘ What is good?’ The moral concept is expressed in various 
ways. We shall note particularly the concept ‘duty’ and that of ‘ good- 
ness’ and discuss two views as to their relation: (1) goodness is a quality 
having no immediate reference to volition and which acquires such only 
by circumstances ; (2) goodness is a quality of things only by virtue of 
their production by a good will ; it has reference to an ideal having claims 
upon the will also. The ethical concept is formed from moral experience, 
whose special characteristic is its critical attitude. The question is: Does 
our moral experience support the assignment of ‘he predicate ‘good’ or 
‘bad’ to things regarded as quite independent of volition or conscious- 
ness? Apparently not, but more serious are Mill's and Huxley's arraign- 
ment of Nature for ‘injustice’ and ‘cruelty’ ; still careful thought will show 
that both are either only incidental in criticisms of philosophical theories, 
or imply consciousness in the things approved or condemned. Thus, the 
dictum of moral experience seems to be that the good is a quality only in 
relation to self-conscious activity. And, in so far, the peculiarity of the 
moral experience seems better represented by the concept ‘ought.’ Does 
this not, however, presuppose the antecedent ‘goodness’? The ‘duty’ 
judgment binds the individual to a certain objective rule or end: he is 
connected with a larger purpose, becoming, in his consciousness, both 
ideal and law. It is impossible to distinguish between ‘ good’ and ‘ ought 
to be.’ The concept ‘ ought to be’ becomes the concept ‘ ought to be done 
by me,’ when applied to a special individual under special circumstances. 
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The latter gives the concept of duty ; the former the concept of goodness, — 
objective, universal, absolute. From this doctrine of the significance and 
application of the ethical concept, we see that, though the criticism of the 
latter proceeds upon the same lines as that of scientific concepts, the 


material itself is essentially different. 
MATTIE ALEXANDER MARTIN. 


Les lois de la solidarité morale. G. RICHARD. Rev. Ph., XXX, I1, pp. 

441-471. 

The social sciences are much differentiated. We need some synthetic 
mediating science which will have a practical bearing. Such is that of the 
laws of moral solidarity. There are two conceptions of the nature of that 
solidarity, and hence of the cause of moral evil or crime, which is the 
aspect of it we shall first consider. The critical theory which M. Richard 
assumes, holds that it is the consequence of organic taint and general social 
conditions. The positive theory, on the other hand, holds it to be the result 
of direct hereditary and special social conditions. History is the study of 
the development of social groups. The isolation of a group favors consoli- 
dation, but results in stagnation. Subjection to outside influences, if rapid, 
gives a marked increase in criminal returns, Rural groups, ¢. g., in France, 
before and after the recent industrial revolution, show this clearly. Crime 
in such cases is the inevitable product of the psychological infantilism and 
social parasitism induced by the extreme soliditary, prohibiting adaptation 
to industrial variation. Perhaps there is something in Nietzsche's protest on 
this score. Religion, as a system of taboo, is a recognition of the weakness 
and strength of social solidarity. Note here Kant’s dictum that the notion 
of evil is the motive of moral effort. The consciousness of crime, as the 
growing pains of a group, is the birth of moral effort in its members. The 
progress of a group is then at once in consequence of, yet in spite of, 


social solidarity, — or rather, social solidarity cures itself. 
W. BAILey. 
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NOTES. 


I would like a little space for the correction of some misunderstandings 
in Professor Gardiner’s review of my Problems of Philosophy in the last 
number of the PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. On certain matters, differences 
of opinion may be legitimate enough for me not to invite discussion, and I 
do not intend to do this. I desire only to correct a few misapprehensions 
regarding my meaning on specific points criticised. I shall not take up the 
point about my distinction between epistemology and metaphysics as that 
would lead to discussion. I do not believe for a moment that epistemology 
has anything to do with the question ‘‘ how ideas must be conceived as re- 
lated to reality and reality to ideas.'’ It was because I do not believe this 
that I distinguished between the two fields of inquiry. But let that pass. 

The accusation that I seem never ‘‘ fairly to have grasped what idealism 
really means"’ may be either admitted or denied as I please. I may first 
say that I very carefully stated that, as I defined it, I both accepted it and 
regarded it as a truism, but that I did not expect to solve any problems 
with it. 1 was careful not to say more because I think we have yet to find 
any clear ideas by the professed idealists as to what they themselves mean. 
I was not opposing idealism in my book except with a qualification. My 
whole polemic was a challenge to make the doctrine clear, and as | did not 
care a penny whether it was true or false, I could only take the course 
which would show its relation to realism and materialism in the discussions 
of most of our philosophers. I quite agree that there is no tendency of 
the idealists to be ‘solipsists,’ a fact which shows that their views do not 
oppose any but naive realism, which no philosopher, not even Hamilton, 
holds. Then I undertook to show that it was not opposed to materialism 
in its meaning affecting the real problems of philosophy. Unless it is op- 
posed to some view of the universe worth talking about, I do not see any 
reason for strongly insisting on its importance. Its assertion is like con- 
tending that the cosmos is held together by gravitation and not force. My 
idealist is not a solipsist. I merely said he would have to be this in order 
to give any definite meaning to his contention in terms of present thought. 
1 knew very well, and said so, that he is not a solipsist, and for that reason 
I considered that he has still to show us what he means by his doctrine. 
When the idealist tells me clearly what his view is I shall say whether I agree 
with him or not. In the meantime I do not care whether he is right or 
wrong until | know what problems he expects to solve by it. 

I did not ‘‘stake the metaphysical issue on the scientific evidence for 
immortality,’ and in making this denial I have in mind only the distinc- 
tion which Professor Gardiner draws in regard to temporary survival and 
eternal persistence. I staked the metaphysical issue on the solution of a 
future life. 1 have found in recent years that many people, and I am sorry 
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to say that even philosophers, misunderstand what has really been meant 
by this question of immortality. In my book I treat usually the two ideas 
as the same, and am not thinking of eternity at all. I made that clear in 
identifying the two conceptions and discussing the whole problem as it 
centers about the phenomenon of death. I was using the term ‘immor- 
tality’ in its negative sense, the only sense of which it is rationally 
capable. That was the ancient and historical idea of it, in my opinion, 
that is, nof mortal. Any other meaning is an evasion of the real issue in 
men’s minds, and sets up a conception which would make it equally impos- 
sible to talk about the eternity of God, the indestructibility of matter, or the 
conservation of energy. It is curious to see men gravely admit the inde- 
structibility of matter, and then, after admitting the possibility that the soul 
might survive death a short time, stickle on the question of its eternity and 
forget that they might as well discuss that of matter in the same sense. 
That would give metaphysics just the conception which the man of the 
world has of it. I was not discussing the ‘‘ ultimate conservation of spirit- 
ual values,’’ but the relative conservation of them, and I think that ought 
to have been clear to all who are not infatuated with useless metaphysical 
problems. 

I still contend that Kant’s argument for immortality was the disparity 
between virtue and happiness, while admitting that he used the same fact 
to prove the existence of God. I did not make it the direct conclusion, 
and I would only have to produce an epicheirema or a sorites to show it. 

I want no better proof of my contention that Kant does not use his cate- 
gories to interpret, but only to systematize experience, than the passage to 
which my critic refers (Pro/eg., § 30). 

On the matter of his not illustrating causal judgments my language is 
undoubtedly not so clear as it should have been. I had in mind illustra- 
tions of it as determining formal judgments. The context shows that I had 
this in mind. I was well enough aware that Kant had spoken of and had 
used examples of causal judgment in his works, but I should here have in- 
serted the word forma/ to indicate my meaning more clearly. 

The passages mentioned in which Kant is said to have given evidence 
of the ideality of space were never thought by me to be either evidence of 
it or relevant to the conception which he had advanced in the A7itz£. 

I am glad to be corrected about Empedocles. My error was a slip of 
the memory. I have Professor Royce to thank for the correction of an 
allusion to the Afology of Plato. I am equally thankful for corrections 
about slips in English, all of which were due to the effort at brevity, which 
it seems I could not effect even then to satisfaction. 

James H. Hysvop. 

Professor Frank Thilly, of Princeton University, has been called to 
Cornell University as professor of philosophy. 

Dr. E. H. Hollands, of Cornell University, has been appointed instructor 
in philosophy at Princeton University. 
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Dr. J. W. Baird, of Johns Hopkins University, has been appointed to 
take charge of the work in experimental psychology at the University of 
Illinois. 

The well known philosophical thinker, K. R. Eduard von Hartmann, died 
at his home near Berlin, June 6, 1906. He was born February 23, 1842, 
and was educated for the Prussian army, but resigned his commission in 
1865, after sustaining an injury which incapacited him for active service. 
He then devoted himself to philosophical writing. He produced many works, 
among which the following are perhaps the best known: Die Philosophie 
des Unbewussten, 1869; Schellings positive Philosophie, 1869; Wahrheit 
und Irrtum im Darwinismus, 1875; Zur Geschichte und Begriindung des 
Pessimismus, 1880 ; Deutsche Asthetik seit Kant, 1886; Lotzes Philosophie, 
1888 ; Aants Erkenntnistheorie und Metaphysik in den vier Perioden ihrer 
Entwickelung, 1893; Geschichte der Metaphysik, 1899-1900; Die Welt- 
anschauung der modernen Phystk, 1902. 

S. P. Hayes, Ph.D. (Cornell, 1906), has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of psychology at Mt. Holyoke College. 

We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
periodicals : . 

THE PsyCHOLOGICAL REVIEW, XIII, 3: Frontispiece: Gustav Theodor 
Fechner ; The Fechner Number: Editorial Note; Lilien J. Martin, An 
Experimental Study of Fechner's Principles of A®sthetics; A Case of 
Pseudo-Chromesthesia ; Announcement. 

THE PsyYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, III,4 : G. 44 Stratton, The Char- 
acter of Consciousness; £. F. Buchner, Psychological Progress in 1905 ; 
Psychological Literature ; Books Received ; Notes and News. 

Ill, 5: John B. Watson, The Need of an Experiment Station for the 
Study of Certain Problems in Animal Behavior ; Psychological Literature ; 
Frank N. Freeman, Meeting of Experimental Psychologists ; Books Re- 
ceived ; Notes and News. 

Minp, No. 58: Norman Smith, Avenarius’ Philosophy of Pure Experi- 
ence, II; F. C. S. Schiller, The Ambiguity of Truth ; W. H. Winch, Psy- 
chology and Philosophy of Play; A. O. Lovejoy, Kant's Antithesis of 
Dogmatism and Criticism; Discussions; Critical Notices; New Books ; 
Philosophical Periodicals ; Note : Mind Association. 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETuics, XVI, 3: /ostah Royce, Race 
Questions and Prejudices ; John MacCunn, The Ethical Doctrine of Aris- 
totle; Hartley B. Alexander, The Evolution of Ideals; /. G. James, 
Religious Revivals ; 47. S. Henderson, Some Thoughts Underlying Mere- 
dith’s Poems ; Dickinson S. Miller, Matthew Arnold on the ‘‘ Powers’’ of 
Life; Gustav Spiller, A Method of Dealing with the Labor Problem ; 
Book Reviews. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGy, XVII, 2: Alvin Borgguist, 
Crying ; Edmund H. Hollands, Wundt's Doctrine of Psychological Analy- 
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sis and the Psychical Elements, and Some Recent Criticism ; -/ste Mur- 
vay, Peripheral and Central Factors in Memory Images of Visual Form 
and Color; James P. Porter, Further Study of the English Sparrow and 
Other Birds; A. F. and Z C. Chamberlain, Hypnagogic Images and Bi- 
Vision in Early Childhood ; Ziddien 7. Martin, The Electrical Supply in 
the New Psychological Laboratory at the Leland Stanford, Jr., University ; 
Psychological Literature ; Book Notes. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
Ill, 7: J. R. Angell, Recent Discussion of Feeling ; /. A. Leighton, Cog- 
nitive Thought and Immediate Experience ; W. H/. She/don, The Quarrel 
about Transcendency ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and 
New Books ; Notes and News. 

Ill, 8: Edward G. Spaulding, The Ground of the Validity of Knowl- 
edge ; Mary S. Case, Professor Calkins’s Mediation ; Reviews and Abstracts 
of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 

III, 9: £. A. Norris, Thought Revealed as a Feeling Process in Intro- 
spection; HW” G. Chambers, Memory Types of Colorado Pupils; -. C. S. 
Schiller, Thought and Immediacy ; Henry Rutgers Marshall, A Note to 
Professor Angell ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New 
Books ; Notes and News. 

III, 10: John Dewey, Reality as Experience; Edward G. Spaulding, 
The Ground of the Validity of Knowledge, II ; Societies; Reviews and 
Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 

Ill, 11: W. P. Montague, On the Nature of Induction ; Frank C. 
Becker, The Final Edition of Spencer's ‘ First Principles: Part I’ ; Final 
Statements in the Discussion between Professor Miner and Dr. Baird ; Re- 
views and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books ; Notes and 


News. 


Tue Monist, XVI, 2: Hans Kleinpeter, On the Monism of Professor 
Mach ; Alice Grenfell, Egyptian Mythology and the Bible; George W. 
Shaw, The Period of the Exodus ; Editor, The Soul in Science and Re- 
ligion ; /. Arthur Harris, The Experimental Data of the Mutation Theory ; 
Lucien Arréat, France: Three Recent Works on Christian Thought and 
Catholicism ; Criticisms and Discussions ; Book Reviews and Notes. 


THe Hrippert JournaL, IV, 3: D. C. Butler, Is the Religion of the 
Spirit a Working Religion for Mankind? /. £. Carpenter, How Japanese 
Buddhism Appeals to a Christian Theist; 4. S. Drown, Does Christian 
Belief Require Metaphysics; /. W. Diggle, Mr. Birrell’s Choice ; Henry 
Jones, The Working Faith of the Social Reformer, III; Z. G. Gardner, 
St. Catherine of Siena ; W. Jones- Davies, The Laws and Limits of Devel- 
opment in Christian Doctrine ; The Salvation of the Body by Faith; 7. W. 
Rolleston, The Resurrection ; Sir Oliver Lodge, Christianity and Science, 
II ; Discussions ; Reviews ; Bibliography of Recent Literature. 
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ZeEITSCHRIFT FUR PsycHOLoGie, XLI, 2 u. 3: G. Heymans, Untersuch- 
ungen iiber psychische Hemmung (Schluss) ; Kurt Goldstein, Merkfahig- 
keit, Gedichtnis und Assoziation (Schluss); J/ax Foth, Wie rahmen wir 
unsere Bilderein? Richard Hohenemser, Die Quarte als Zusammenklang ; 
Literaturbericht. 

XLI, 4: David Katz, Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Kinderzeichnungen ; 
Erich Jaensch, Uber die Beziehungen von Zeitschatzung und Bewegungs- 
empfindung ; Erich Jaensch, Uber Taiischungen des Tastsinns ; Literatur- 
bericht. 

XLI, 5 u. 6: Ludwig Burmester, Theorie der geometrisch-optischen 
Gestalttaiischungen ; Anton Olzelt-Newin, Beobachtungen iiber das Leben 
der Protozoen ; Erich Jaensch, Uber Taiischungen des Tastsinns (Schluss) ; 
Erwin Ackerknecht, Zur Konzentrationsfahigkeit des Traiimenden ; Lit- 
eraturbericht. 

ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, XII, 3: Lewis Rodinson, 
Untersuchungen iiber Spinozas Metaphysik; WW. A. Heidel, Qualitative 
Change in Pre-Socratic Philosophy ; Arthur Lovejoy, On Kant's Reply to 
Hume ; Jahresbericht. 

ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE, XII, 1: Xurt Geissler, 
Uber Begriffe, Definitionen und mathematische Phantasie ; B. Lemcke, De 
voluntate : Metaphysische Axiome einer Empfindungslehre; Hofmann, 
Exakte Darstellung aller Urteile und Schliisse ; Richard Ska/a, Bei welchen 
Tatsachen findet die wissenschaftliche Begriindung der Erscheinungen ihre 
Grenzen ; Bernhard Wities, Humes Theorie der Leichtglaiibigkeit der 
Menschen und Kritik dieser Theorie, nebst Versuch einer eigenen Erk- 
larung ; Ernst Schwarz, Uber Phantasiegefiihle ; Lorenz Pohorilles, Die 
Metaphysik des xx. Jahrhunderts als induktive Wissenschaft; James 
Lindsay, Two Forms of Monism; Jahresbericht. 

VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND SOZI- 
OLOGIE, XXX, 1: Stegfried Kraus, Ein Beitrag zur Erkenntnis der sozialwis- 
senschaftlichen Bedeutung des Bediirfnisses ; Richard v. Schubert-Soldern, 
Uber die Bedeutung des erkenntnistheoretischen Solipsismus und iiber den 
Begriff der Induktion; 47. Reybekiel-Schapiro, Die introspektive Methode 
in der modernen Psychologie; Besprechungen iiber Schriften ; Selbst- 
anzeige ; Philosophische Zeitschriften ; Bibliographie ; Notiz. 


REVUE N&O-SCOLASTIQUE, XIII, 1: Janssens, Un probléme ‘ pas- 
calien’: Le plan de l'apologie (suite) ; G. Vsse/muiden, L’ induction bacon- 
ienne ; /r. A. de Poulpiguet, Le point central de la controverse sur la 
distinction de l’essence et de l’existence ; Simon Deploige, Le conflit de 
la morale et de la sociologie (suite) ; Mélanges et documents ; Bulletin de 
I'Institut de Philosophie ; Comptes-rendus. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, XIV, 2: /. Lachelier, La 
proposition et le syllogisme; G. Belot, En quéte d'une morale positive 
(Fin); Mario Pieri, Sur la compatibilité des axiomes de |'arithmétique ; 
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L. Couturat, Pour la logistique; C. Bouglé, Note sur les origines chré- 
tien du solidarisme ; Supplement. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXXI, 3: F¥. Paulhan, Le mensonge du 
monde; F. Pillon, Sur la philosophie de Renouvier; Ch. Ridéry, Le 
caractére et le tempérament ; Brenier de Montmorand, Hystérie et mysti- 
cisme ; Segond, Le moralisme de Kant et l'amoralisme contemporain ; 
Analyses et comptes rendus ; Revue des périodiques étrangers. 

XXXI, 4: G. Compayré, La psychologie de l'adolescence; G. Be/ot, 
Esquisse d'une morale positive ; P. Gau/tier, Le réle social de l'art ; Zu- 
guet, Note sur un cas d’association des idées ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; 
Revue des périodiques étrangers ; Livres nouveaux. 

XXXI, 5: Adrien Naville, La sociologie abstraite et ses divisions ; 7h. 
Ribot, Qu'est-ce qu'une passion ? Mauxion, L’intellectualisme et la théorie 
physiologique des émotions ; Probst Biraben, Contribution du saufisme a 
l'étude du mysticisme universel ; 2. Bourdon, Sur le réle de la téte dans 
la perception de l’espace ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Revue des pério- 
diques étrangers ; Livres nouveaux. 

JOURNAL DE PSYCHOLOGIE NORMALE ET PATHOLOGIQUE, III, 2: /n- 
gegnieros, Les troubles du langage musical chez les hystériques; G. 2. 
ad’ Allonnes, L' explication physiologique de l'émotion ; Bibliographie. 

Ill, 3: G. R. da Allonnes, Le sentiment du mystére chez les aliénés ; A. 
Marie et M. Viollet, L’envoiitement moderne ; C/. Charpentier, Quelques 
temps de réaction chez les aliénés ; Bibliographie. 

REVUE DE PuiLosopuie, VI, 4: F. Warrain, La triade de la réalité ; 
José Ingegnieros, La psychophysiologie du langage musical; G. Bertier, 
La beauté rationnelle ; Périodiques ; Analyses et comptes rendus. 

VI, 5: W. James, Le pragmatisme ; Baron Charles Mourre, La dualité 
du moi dans les sentiments ; ¥. Warrain, Le principes des mathématiques 
de M. Couturat et la métaphysique; 2. Meunier, Une hygiéne philoso- 
phique: Le végétarisme; C. G. Dudbray, Périodiques américains; An- 
alyses et comptes rendus ; Fiches bibliographiques. 

Rivista Fivosorica, IX, 1: C. Cantoni, Sull'idealismo critico; 2. 
Varisco, Fisica e filosofia ; G. Vaz/ati, La teoria del definire e del classificare 
in Platone e i rapporti di essa colla teoria delle idee ; A. Pagano, La soci- 
ologia e l'insegnamento secondario e superiore (fine) ; A. Fagg?, A propo- 
sito di una teoria Epicurea ; Rassegna bibliografica ; Notizie e pubblica- 
zioni ; Concorsi a premi; Necrologio ; Sommari delle riviste straniere ; Libri 
ricevuti. 

IX, 2: G. Cad, L'etica di Giorgio T. Ladd; G. Chiabra, La psicologia 
matematica dell’Herbart et la psicofisica moderna; G. Bonfiylioli, La 
gnoseologia di Tertulliano nei suoi rapporti colla filosofia antica ; A. Ferro, 
Meccanismo e teleologia ; O. Zanotti Bianco, Schopenhauer e la gravita- 
zione universale ; Rassegna bibliografica ; Notizie e pubblicazioni ; Som- 
mari delle riviste straniere ; Libri ricevuti. 
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